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From Ramey Air Force Base in Puerto Rico comes this 
letter from a young Staff Sergeant, Marvin Mowrer: 

“I feel rather proud to see a coterie of New Leaper sub- 
scribers and readers springing up on the base. Generally, 
they consist of Gls who have a genuine interest in political 
events, who are anxious to achieve a deeper understanding 
of, and more fruitful insights into, the political world. They 
consist of all races, most age groups, and most national 
backgrounds. 

“Many of your readers refer to THE New LEADER as a 
friend. I’d most certainly like to apply this term. THE NEw 
Leaver has been my friend for seven years; the first issue 
was sent to me when I was 18. 

“These last four years in the service have been mainly 
dull, due to a highly routinized existence. This routine 
which becomes your life literally overwhelms you. It defi- 
nitely breaks the tie you had on civilian life. It’s been 
Tue New Leaner, above all other magazines, that has kept 
me believing in another reality, and has, each week, renewed 
flagging dreams and memories. Your words of faith in free- 
dom, words of debate among and between your excellent 
writers, and your words of high intellectual quality have 
proved to be the major spark in keeping warm my sense 
of belonging to the fighters for freedom.” 

Sgt. Mowrer is only one of many servicemen around the 
globe receiving THE New Leaver regularly. If your son, 
husband or brother is in the armed forces, you may want 
to take advantage of our special Serviceman’s Rate: You 
can give him THe New Leaper for a year for only $3. 

Cominc: Don’t get the idea that the summer will mark 
any let-up in the quality of THe New Leaner. If you’re plan- 
ning to go away, let us know now, and we'll arrange to 





have THe New Leaper sent to you on vacation. Fact is, the 
weeks to come will feature numerous articles of special 


interest to all manner of readers. 


Coming soon is the second in the series of economic 
studies prepared in cooperation with the Shinner Found. 
tion. (You'll remember the special section on “The US 
Farmer and the Free World Economy” in our April || 
issue.) An entire special section will be devoted to two sb. 
jects: the place of international trade in the world econony, 
and the role of fair-trade laws in U.S. prosperity. The ty 
articles in this special section call many liberal shibboleths 


into question, and will help the non-specialist understand 
some of our trickier economic controversies. 

Our regular commentators will also by busy in the weeks 
to come. Next week, Reinhold Niebuhr discusses the role of 
military power in Asia—its capabilities and its limitations, 
against the new Asian political perspective. And C. Hartley 
Grattan, who a few weeks ago discussed the plight of public 
schools, turns to the colleges, which, within a decade, must 
accommodate the huge crop of postwar babies. 

Another coming feature is a profile of perhaps the mo 
celebrated man in North Africa: Habib Bourguiba, leader 
of the Tunisian Neo-Destour, who has just led his nation 
to a new measure of internal autonomy. Author of the profile 
is Keith Irvine, editor of Africa Today and a veteran Nin 
LEADER contributor, whose recent review of Robert Ruark’ 
Kenya novel is still drawing enthusiastic comment. Mr. 
Irvine has known Bourguiba personally, and his portrait 
contains human-interest material never before made public 

And don’t worry about the Big Four meeting, either; the 
only question is which one of our European correspondents 
will cover it. 
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By David J. Dallin 


THE MEETING 
AT THE SUMMIT 


ONE OF the participants in the 
N coming “meeting at the sum- 
mit” has any hope that the confer- 
ence will usher the world into a new 
era of peace. The Western powers are 
attending the conference in response 
to the pressure of the naive hopes 
and expectations of many Europeans 
and Americans. The Kremlin is mak- 
ing a new effort to stabilize the pres- 
ent balance of power in Europe, be- 
fore West German rearmament can 
upset the balance to Moscow’s dis- 
advantage. 

Conferencitis is the latest disease, 
now almost epidemic: It is a helief 
that whatever differences divide the 
nations can be resolved in parleys, 
provided a bit of “good will” is pres- 
ent. In Britain and on the Continent, 
the disease has reached vast propor- 
tions; it has had less influence in this 
country. It has had least influence 
of all in Russia, where neither the 
Government nor the press seems to 
cherish the slightest hopes in regard 
to the coming parley. 

Washington and London stalled off 
the four-power meeting for several 
months by making the ratification of 
the Paris Treaties a precondition to 
high-level conversations with the 
Soviets. They declared that they 
would not discuss European issues 
80 long as German sovereignty and 
armament remained in doubt. Now 
the Soviet Government must take the 
emergence of a new and powerful 
Western ally as an accomplished 
fact; there can be no turning back 


the clock. The plans of Messrs. Bul- 
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Soviet policy still aims to prevent German rearmament 





Historians can easily demark the various phases of our postwar era. V-E Day 
was May 8, 1945; the Korean War started on June 25, 1950. The intervening 
five years witnessed the exposure of Soviet hostility to peace, and the West’s 
formulation of political and economic counter-measures. Midway through this 
period, the Prague coup of February 23, 1948 heralded the next dark phase. 
In the five years since the Korean War began, the main emphasis was military 
and the main battlefield Asia. Midway through this period, too, came a har- 
binger of things to come: the death on March 6, 1953 of Joseph Stalin. The 
signing of the Austrian Peace Treaty on May 15, 1955 and the agreement to 
hold the first Big Four meeting since 1945 obviously mark a new period. 
Although its distinguishing characteristics are only dimly apparent, clearly 
neither the appeasement of 1945 nor the simple defense-mindedness of 1950 
are appropriate in 1955, The Austrian concessions, the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
visit to Belgrade bespeak a new Soviet flexibility which reflects Communist 
weakness at home and abroad. No one can predict how far this weakness will 
carry the present Kremlin junta, or how realistically the West will cope with 
the sure surprises ahead. Here David J. Dallin attempts to weigh the possi- 
bilities for the first big test of the new period, the coming “meeting at the 


summit,” and its biggest issues—disarmament and European security. 





ganin and Molotov for neutralizing 
Germany stand no chance at the con- 
ference; instead, the Soviets will 
have to submit European programs 
based on West Germany as a NATO 
partner. 

The Kremlin, however, is not quite 
ready for such programs; it has still 
not abandoned its drive against West 
German rearmament. “The struggle 
against the resurrection of German 
militarism continues,” is the title of 
a lead article in the latest issue of 
International Life, organ of the So- 
viet Foreign Ministry. The article 
declares that, until German rearma- 
ment is physically accomplished, 
“there is still a possibility to stop 
the developments. . . . The struggle 
against the resurrection of German 
militarism has entered a new, a more 
important phase.” 


This, then, will be the main con- 
tent of Soviet policy in the next few 
months. Far from preparing a re- 
treat in Germany, Moscow intends 
to step up its drives, because. as time 
goes by, “it will become more and 
more difficult” to stop the adverse 
developments. At least a year will 
be needed to set up even a skeleton 
of Bonn’s new military force. Dur- 
ing that year, the Soviets will press 
their two-pronged campaign: threat- 
ening the world with “Eastern 
NATOs,” luring it with Austrian- 
type treaties. 

The latest Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals are part of this campaign. On 
the one hand, Moscow accepts the 
West’s suggested ceilings for the 
armies of the five major powers; on 
the other hand, it does not mention 
Germany among the nations entitled 





to a substantial armed force. Moscow 
is prepared to reduce its army to 
1 or 1.5 million men, and the Chinese 
Communist army to the same size, 
provided that the West maintain only 
forces: the US. 
(same size as Russia). France and 
England (650.000 men each). No 
German army would be permitted to 


three substantial 


emerge. 

Is there any chance that the dis- 
armament issue can be reasonably 
compromised at the “summit” con- 
ference? We must recognize frankly 
that all the major powers, including 
the United States, have great mis- 
givings about destroying their best 
weapons. Even in the democracies, 
it will be difficult to overcome the 
legitimate fear of governments and 
peoples before such an unprecedented 
undertaking. But aggressive totali- 
tarian regimes will shrink back even 
further when the inevitable scope and 
form of disarmament becomes ap- 
parent. 

If disarmament really got under 
way, the international control com- 
missions charged with checking the 
progress of disarmament would pos- 
sess the widest police powers. They 
would have free access to every in- 
dustrial plant. power station, mine 
and laboratory. They would travel 
freely throughout the country, search 
houses, railway depots, ports. pris- 


ons, airfields and underground stores. 
Not one hamlet, not one small island, 
could be barred from the inspectors. 
A number of international commis- 
sions, including a few Soviet mem- 
bers, would travel in the United 
States and check the most secret 
work of American laboratories. They 
would travel to the frigid tundras of 
Alaska or the hot deserts of the West 
whenever they were told that illegal 
armaments were being prepared 
there. The commissions would have 
to encourage espionage and denunci- 
ation and would reward informants. 

Despite all its doubts and misgiv- 
ings, the United States would accept 
such a control system if it were 
founded on reciprocity. It is aware 
that, in international issues of such 
magnitude, simple confidence alone 
cannot govern the conduct of na- 
tions. 

In the Soviet Union. however, this 
system of control would mean far 
more than in the West: It would, in 
fact, tear down the Iron Curtain and 
erode many fundamental props of 
the Soviet political structure. In the 
vast area between the Elbe River and 
the China Sea, there are thousands 
of places where arms can easily be 
hidden: in the Siberian tundras, on 
Arctic islands, in the deserts of 
Turkestan, in subterranean wartime 
airfields, in the forced-labor camps 


ADENAUER AND MOLOTOV: ‘STRUGGLE AGAINST MILITARISM CONTINUES’ 


of the Far East and the Far North, 

Unless the other nations are abso. 
lutely certain that they are not be. 
ing deceived in the Soviet Union, 
they will not start destroying their 
armaments. In order to be certain, 
they will have to encourage inform. 
ants among the Russian population 
—not only by high rewards, but also 
by granting them visas to foreign 
countries and free travel for them 
and their families. If Moscow does 
not accept this system, disarmament 
is impossible. If, on the other hand, 
it does accept international agencies 
with such formidable authority on 
Russian soil, the Soviet system as 
we know it will be no more. As of 
this moment, Moscow refuses even 
to consider disarmament on this 
basis. 

What kind of concessions are the 
East and West prepared to make at 
the summit conference? The Wes 
has little to offer: easing of trade 
with the Soviet bloc perhaps, some 
concessions in the Far East in ex: 
change for the release of U.S. pris 
oners and a Formosa cease-fire. If all 
goes well, the West might consider 
admitting a few nations to the 
UN. But that is about all. The West 
has little to offer in the way of Euro- 
pean concessions—primarily because, 
in the immediate postwar years, they 
made so many concessions to Mos 
cow in Eastern Europe that no fur 
ther retreat is possible. Rather, the 
West would desire the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Poland, Hungary. 
Rumania and East Germany before 
German rearmament takes place. 

Khrushchev-Bulganin-Molotov have 
a different program in mind. Having 
accepted the invitation to a confer 
ence, they will offer recognition of 
the Adenauer regime in exchange 
for the neutralization of Germany 
and a “European security” system in 
which the Soviet Union would play 
the leading role. There is little that 
is new in such a program, but tt 
seems that Moscow has not yet ab 
sorbed the impact of the latest devel- 
opments and is not yet prepared t0 
draw the necessary conclusions. 


The New Leader 
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A touchy economic situation looms large 


BEHIND BRITAIN’S 
ELECTION 


By G. L. Arnold 


LonDOoN 
RITAIN’S national election on 
May 26 is remarkable in that 
it takes place against a background 
of relative public indifference. The 
contrast is very marked not only with 
1945 but also with 1950 and 1951, 
and a drop from the 1951 record 
poll of 83 percent is expected. Only 
the most optimistic Conservatives, 
however, dare to hope that the turn- 
out will fall to 70 per cent. By com- 
mon consent, a low turnout benefits 
the Conservatives, since Labor has 
greater difficulty in overcoming the 
apathy of its supporters. 

Of the present 625 seats (there 
will be 630 in the new Parliament). 
Labor holds 293, against 319 Con- 
vrvatives. 6 Liberals, three Irish 
Nationalists, and odds-and- 
ends. A slight swing could thus mean 
a substantial majority for either side. 
There is also the disturbing element 
represented by 112 Liberal candi- 
dates (among a total of 1,400) who 
may upset the balance in some mar- 


other 


ginal constituencies. 

The last Gallup Poll showed the 
‘Wo major parties running neck to 
neck (giving the Tories a 47.5 to 47 
ber cent edge). It also suggested that 
about 8 per cent of the voters con- 
‘idered themselves Liberals, though 
only 2 or 3 per cent intended to vote 
for Liberal candidates. With so many 
‘ariables in the field, the prognosti- 
tator’s task is not an easy one, but 
most of the professional weather 


itophets continue to bet on the 
Tories, 
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Every election produces its crop of 
colorful incidents and _ personalities, 
but this time the rival party machines 
are having difficulty dramatizing the 
choice. The Labor party’s hasty de- 
cision to lift its partial ban on 
Aneurin Bevan probably owes some- 
thing to the well-founded belief that 
he can at least be relied upon to 
liven things up. 

For purposes of attracting the mar- 
ginal voter, however, the party lead- 
ership appears to rely more heavily 
on a new recruit, Megan Lloyd 
George, who brings to a somewhat 
jaded public the authentic thrill of 
witnessing a sudden 
David Lloyd George’s daughter an- 
nounced her departure from the Lib- 
eral party practically on the day the 


conversion: 


election was proclaimed. Since then, 


her discovery that Labor now repre- 
sents the authentic traditional of 
Radicalism (in the Lloyd Georgian 
sense of that term) has been widely 
trumpeted as a counterblast to Tory 
mutterings about that dangerous 
character, Nye Bevan. A fairly stren- 
uous tour of duty has been worked 
out for her, covering most of the 
marginal areas where Liberal voters 
may be attracted to the Labor ban- 
ner, but she is also to invade the in- 
dustrial cities. It is all very jolly. 
and miles removed from the real 
problerns this country is going to 
face when the election is over. 
What these problems are does not 
erherge with complete clarity (to put 
it mildly) from the rival manifestoes, 
which are long on rhetoric and short 
on realism. It is probably fair to say 
that while the Conservative document 
is the more dishonest of the two, the 
Labor platform is more confusing 
and self-contradictory. It reads quite 
well, having been drafted by two pro- 
fessional propagandists, Richard 
Crossman and Tom Driberg (both 
Bevanites, put up to write an ortho- 
dox platform), but few intelligent 
Labor supporters take it seriously. 
Indeed, few of them really want to 
win, and quite a number are tacitly 
praying for a Tory victory. The mere 
thought of what it would be like to 
have to form a Government either 


ATTLEE AND EDEN: PUBLIC INDIFFERENCE FAVORS THE CONSERVATIVES 





LABOR LEADERS: (TOP TO BOTTOM): 


MORRISON, GAITSKELL AND BEVAN 


with or without Bevan, and with a 
balance-of-payments crisis on the 
horizon, is enough to daunt the most 
optimistic. 

What makes the situation particu- 
larly irritating to Labor parliamen- 
tarians is the mounting evidence that 
their party, if victorious, would prob- 
ably have to apply the kind of un- 
from which it 
backed away in the financial crisis 
of 1951, and which 


tives are busy denouncing all over 


popular measures 


the Conserva- 


the country as being the essence of 


socialist planning: principally ra- 
tioning, though this is denied by 
Labor spokesmen. The 


speaks only of “price controls on es- 


program 


sential goods where necessary,” but 
the Tories are having an easy time 
pointing out that the only alternative 
to rationing by price is rationing by 
coupon. 

Now there is no doubt that some- 
thing like one-fifth of the population 
—the bottom fifth—has been hard 
hit by the price rise of the last few 
years, and would welcome the re- 
imposition of a few controls. But. 
unfortunately, there is likewise no 
doubt that such a measure would be 
highly unpopular with the remaining 
four-fifths, including the upper layer 
of the working class. There is a sta- 
tistical argument over the question 
of whether the working class as a 
whole has improved its share of the 
national cake since 1950, but two 
things are certain: Total consump- 
tion has gone up (though only by 
about 4 per cent over the previous 
record level), and out of this slightly 
larger total the better-off layers of the 
working population have at least 
benefited by the end of rationing. 

The real gainers from Chancellor 
of the Exchequer R. A. Butler’s pol- 
icy of reducing taxes have, of course, 
been the middle classes. The really 
poor strata have been hit by price 
rises and the cut in subsidies, but 
the bulk of the working class is fair- 
ly content, wages having risen pretty 
fast (though mostly on paper). 
There is no urgent inducement for 
turning the present Government out. 


In these circumstances the Tory ar. 
gument about rationing—unless bal. 
anced by a last-minute Labor scare 
on the genetic effects of the H-bomh 
—might just do the trick. 
Behind considera- 
tions there is the long-range question 
of whether Labor has something to 


these tactical 


oppose to the present economic pol- 
icy. This policy consists of letting 
income inequalities grow, while rais. 
ing the total aggregate of consump. 
tion slightly, and allowing the upper 
strata of the working class to reap 
some of the gains (through the com. 
paratively rapid pace of home con. 
struction, for example, which has 
been speeded up under the Tories. 

The obverse of this policy has 
been the relative lag in the expansion 
of productive investment at home, as 
compared with Germany for in 
stance. Now there can be no doubt 
that the Butler approach is more in 
tune with Keynesian and_ welfare. 
state conceptions than the Erhard 
approach in West Germany. Unfor- 
tunately, Britain and West Germany 
are rivals for the same export mar- 
kets, and there is ample evidence that 
German exports ‘are expanding 4 
good deal faster than British. If re 
admitted to power, Labor would face 
the same predicament as the Conser- 
vatives, though perhaps with a slight- 
ly better chance of holding the 
unions in check. As against this, 
there would almost certainly be a 
flight of capital and a general de- 
cline of “confidence.” 

These are short-run problems. In 
the long run, the present British 
standard of living can only be sale: 
guarded by a sharp rise in produc 
tivity, which in turn is impossible 
without a rise in investment capac 
ity. It is at least arguable that the 
Conservatives are in a better position 
to bring this about, by letting income 
inequalities grow, maintaining the 
investor’s confidence, and gradually 
reproducing something like a Britis 
version of the “German miracle 
i.e., a transition to a high-investmen! 
economy. They might, of cour 
lack the courage to adopt such * 


The New Leader 
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yiey; but it can at least be said 
iat they would not be inhibited by 
sir party doctrine. 

\s matters now stand, Mr. Butler 
ys made a cautious approach to 
ie goal of a high-investment econ- 
my on a free-enterprise basis. by 
ayealing to industry to plow profits 
ak into production. But appeals 
nay not be enough; if the Tories 
yin, tax concessions are likely to 
fillow. 

It would be pleasant to be able to 
report that Labor has its own plans 
ir bringing about a rise in produc- 
ivity on an alternative basis: unfor- 
nately, such is not the case. The 
urly is committed to an expansion 
{the present welfare services and 
maintenance of the top-heavy de- 
ence program, though the length of 
evice is to be “reviewed.” Finan- 
‘ily, therefore, no relief for indus- 
ty is possible, and the British tax- 
myer under a Labor regime must 
wntinue to pay out several times as 
much (in 
\merican opposite number. As Mr. 
I. Balogh has pointed out (Foreign 
{fairs, April 1955), the loss of faith 


in collective ownership of industry 


relative terms) as_ his 


ius thrown additional Labor empha- 
is on welfare schemes. which are 
inmensely expensive and would have 
0 be financed by additional taxa- 
lin, thus reducing the rate of per- 
“nl savings, which has gone up 
sharply under the Tories. 

Whichever way one turns, one 
‘mes up against insuperable diffi- 
tulties in translating the Labor pro- 
gam into reality, and this quite 
part from the probability of an im- 
nediate foreign-exchange crisis in 
ihe event of a Labor victory. The 
act is that the balance between entre- 
Meneurial freedom and the welfare 
tale can only be kept if productiv- 


'y goes up sharply, and there is no 
reason to believe that it would do so 
inder a Labor regime. 

On the one hand, private capital 
: Britain probably cannot do more 
“make an extension of the welfare 
‘ate possible. In that sense, Labor 


8 


right in telling the voters that 
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Conservative promises of a_ better 
life to come are moonshine. But, on 
the other hand, Labor has no remedy 
for this situation, until and unless it 
can show a way to higher productiv- 
ity and higher investments on a dif- 
ferent basis. Given the present state 
of affairs, it is quite likely that La- 
bor cannot do even as much as the 
Tories to stimulate investment. Yet. 
without a transition to a high-invest- 
ment economy, not only is no exten- 
sion of the welfare state possible but 
even the present inadequate struc- 
ture may have to be pared down. 

Most of these difficulties have been 
evident since 1950. But the relative 
success of the Conservative Govern- 
ment in maintaining the welfare state 
intact, while stimulating investment 
and savings, has accentuated Labor’s 
problem more sharply. For all its 
lipservice to planning. the party has 
hitherto relied on the entrepreneurial 
mechanism to insure a rate of eco- 
nomic progress sufficient to pay for 
the greatly expanded welfare schemes 
which “consumer socialism” must 
offer to the voters. It is now faced 
with a situation where growing in- 
equality in distribution is eroding 
the welfare state, but it has no ideas 
of its own on this subject, except for 
the thoroughly unpopular ideas of 
the Cripps era—direct controls and 
rationing. It is certain that the coun- 
try will reject them, as it will reject 
a mechanical leveling of all incomes 
to £700 ($2000) a year (one of the 
sillier notions entertained by some 
Fabians). 

On the production side, the chance 
of going over to a high-investment 
economy having been missed in the 
immediate postwar years, the Tories 
seem better placed to make a grad- 
ual approach to this goal by a con- 
tinuation of their present policies. 
Given a conjunction of favorable cir- 
cumstances in the world market, they 
may be able to pull it off. In any 
case, one does not see what Labor. 
under its present leadership, has to 
offer that could plausibly be adver- 
tised as an alternative. The impasse 
could not be more complete. 


CONSERVATIVES (TOP TO BOTTOM): 
MACMILLAN, BUTLER AND MONCKTON 








Mental Illness: 


Prevention Needed 


Lack of specialists is the nation’s severest problem 


By Lucy Freeman 


FTER THE story broke on his 

polio vaccine, Dr. Jonas Salk 
said he hoped that now something 
might be done about mental illness. 
He was not suggesting that the an- 
swer could be found in a vaccine, 
he said, but merely that funds be 
made available to tackle the nation’s 
Number One health problem. 

Mental illness exists not only in 
the one of every 12 Americans who 
will spend some part of their lives 
in a mental hospital, but in millions 
of others who reveal their emotional 
troubles through alcoholism, drug 
addiction. delinquency, criminal be- 
havior, unhappy home lives, acci- 
dent-proneness and deep depressions. 

About 1.8 million serious crimes 
are committed a year. About 50,000 
persons are addicted to narcotics. 
There are an estimated 3.8 million 
problem drinkers, 950,000 of whom 
are severe chronic alcoholics. 16,090 
people committed suicide in 1953. 
For every four marriages, there is 
one divorce. About 265,000 children 
between 7 and 17 are brought to 
juvenile courts each year. 

The problems of those people con- 
fined to our state mental hospitals 
have been well dramatized. The hos- 
pitals are. for the most part, obso- 
lete. deteriorated, 
condemned. They are overcrowded 
and desperately understaffed. The 
number of persons entering them 


sometimes even 





Lucy FREEMAN’s books on mental ill- 


ness include Fight Against Fears and 
the just-issued Before I Kill More. 


has been increasing steadily. not only 
numerically but as a per cent of our 
total population. (There have been 
17 per cent more persons in mental 
hospitals since 1939 as compared to 
a rise in our population of 14 per 
cent). Each year 250,000 new pa- 
tients go into these hospitals. Their 
total population is now 700.000. 

We have not dramatized as well— 
perhaps because it is more difficult 
to dramatize—the need for preven- 
tion. We have not stressed enough 
the importance of helping people be- 
fore they become so emotionally ill 
they require custodial care to keep 
them from harming themselves or 
others. 

An ounce of psychic prevention is 
worth a pound of institutional care. 
And prevention means more psycho- 
analysts, more psychiatrists, more 
psychologists and more social work- 
ers. The heart of the mental health 
problem is the scarcity of skilled 
men and women to bring help to 
the nation’s troubled. We can clamor 
all we want for more community clin- 
ics, but if we lack the people to give 
the treatment, we will have only 
empty buildings. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health of the U. S. Public Health 


Service is our Government agency 


to fight mental illness, but the Insti- 
Our 
legislators are more lenient in allow- 
ing money for agricultural research 
than they are for mental health. We 
are spending less than 7 cents an- 
nually for each man, woman and 


tute has far too few funds. 








child for research against mental jj}. 
ness—which costs the country over 
$2.8 billion annually. Our annual 
research investment to combat the 
toll of mental illness is only % of | 
per cent of the cost. 

The total budget of the Menta 
Health Institute is $14,147,500, 0f 
this, $4,310,000 goes for training 
grants, which many authorities be. 
lieve are most urgently needed. This 
is only a drop in the bucket. It cos 
more money to become a psychia 
trist than a member of any other pro. 
fession because the training is long. 
er and more intensive. Far mor 
funds are needed. both from public 
and private sources. for the training 
of wise, competent men and women, 

In 1952. we had a total of 114 
clinics at which 200,000 persons 
year, including children, were seen. 
The need is estimated as at least five 
times as many clinics. 

The total number of psychiatrists 
who belong to the American Psycti- 
atric Association is 8,347. Of thes. 
about 2.100 are administrators. s- 
perintendents and commissioners, a: 
though a number undoubtedly prac: 
tice part-time. Of the total number. 
not more than 2 per cent devote 
themselves to child psychiatry, and 
there are probably not more than 2 
Negro psychiatrists among the 15 
million Negroes in the nation. The 
minimum need for psychiatrists i 
set at 25,000. 

Doctors in general practice cal 
help in solving the mental health : 
lemma. Even conservative physiciats 
these days grant that over 50 per cet! 
of the patients who come to thet 
offices complaining of physical ilk 
possess underlying emotional prob 
lems. They also estimate that 30 pet 
cent of all those in hospitals for ge 
eral medical and surgical care havt 
emotional difficulties. 

If doctors can be given more Ur 
derstanding of the emotional com 
ponents of illness. patients might be 
spared a good deal of unnecess#!! 
surgery and psychological suffering: 
It is heartening that the medical and 
psychiatric professions have heen 
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yorking more closely together. A 
number of medical schools now have 
intensive psychiatric courses. The 
medical school at Emory University, 
Georgia. asks its students to take 
group-therapy courses in their first 
and second years. 

We need deeper understanding, 
also, on the part of all those who 
come into contact with troubled peo- 
ple — ministers, judges. lawyers, 
nurses. teachers—as to the wisdom 
of bringing help early to those in 
need. If these professionals can spot 
the danger signs, they can be of great 
help in encouraging ‘people who suf- 
fer to seek out therapists who will 
ease their torment. 

We need more research to find 
more effective ways of helping the 
emotionally ill. We need to study 
how effective are drastic treatment 
methods like electro-shock, insulin 
and brain surgery. How do patients 
fare after they have been discharged 
from hospitals following such treat- 
ment? Do its effects last? Are the 
patients fundamentally 
Could psychoanalytic principles be 
applied more widely in treatment? 


improved ? 


We should support private psychi- 
atric institutions that are doing re- 
search and giving treatment, for 
often they pioneer in techniques that 
eventually may be adopted by the 
large state hospitals. The public 
needs to realize the importance of 
work being done at Chestnut Lodge 
in Rockville, Maryland and at the 
Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas 
and the Austen Riggs Center in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 

In all possible ways we should help 
children, most of whom cannot speak 
for themselves. Our schools can learn 
fo recognize the children who feel 
troubled—not only the openly de- 
linquent pupil, but the withdrawn, 
quiet one or the bright. aggressive 
child who, in their own ways, are as 
mwardly driven as the delinquent. 

There are today a million children 
0 troubled that many will eventually 
find their way into mental hospitals, 
‘cording to the Child Welfare 
League of America. Only 1,500 of 
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them are getting the kind of help 
that has proved effective, the League 
estimates. Among other children who 
may need help are the 6 million 
whose families are disrupted by di- 
vorce, death or desertion; the 1.9 
million who suffer from chronic dis- 
ease or physical handicap; the 100,- 
000 born out of wedlock, and the 
million so-called “delinquents and 
pre-delinquents.” 

But most of all (probably without 
this, little else will be accomplished) 
we need to lose fear of mental illness. 
We need to realize it is no different 
from physical illness, as Jim Piersall, 
Boston Red Sox player, points out in 





PIERSALL: ‘NOT CONTAMINATED’ 


his new book (written with Al Hirsh- 
berg), Fear Strikes Out. Piersall says 
he has recovered from a mental 
breakdown just as completely as if 
he had recovered from a broken leg. 

“TY want the world to know that 
people like me who have returned 
from the half-world of mental ob- 
livion are not forever contaminated,” 
he says. “We have been sick. The 
best way to help us get well and 
stay well is to treat us like human 
beings—as I’ve been treated . . . We 
have nothing to be ashamed of. All 
we want is to be understood by those 
who have never been where we have. 
There is no better therapy than un- 
derstanding.” 





There is no better therapy than 
understanding. And with this under- 
standing will come allocation of 
funds for the training of psychia- 
trists, so that those who need it may 
be helped to combat the fear and 
anger in them before it becomes so 
devastating that they have to forsake 
the real world for one that is dis- 
torted, fantastic, unreal. 

We need public acceptance that the 
people who are emotionally disturbed 
are no different from the rest, except 
in the quantity of fear they feel. The 
quantity of fear affects the quality 
of their emotional life, but as their 
fear lessens, through psychological 
help, they return to what we call the 
“normal” state. We need to stop 
blaming people for feeling worried 
and upset. We need to realize that 
mental illness stems from childhood 
conflicts and that the way a person 
conquers these conflicts is by facing 
them, not through being punished 
further. (The emotionally ill feel 
they are already being punished be- 
yond their endurance; this is part of 
the illness.) 

We need to realize that people do 
not suddenly “go mad,” that they 
have displayed warning signs over 
the years, evident to those who are 
able to see—and that, if we help 
them when those first signs are dis- 
played, we will not only ease their 
suffering but lessen our own burden 
as taxpayers. For prevention is less 
expensive than custodial care; the 
average length of stay of a patient in 
a mental institution is eight years. 

“The break with reality must be 
thought of not as a sudden and un- 
expected snapping, as of a twig, but 
as the gradual bending as well, which 
preceded the snapping,” explains Dr. 
Robert Knight, psychoanalyst, who is 
medical director of the Austen Riggs 
Center. 

In spite of the great needs, we are 
making progress in the battle for 
mental health. 

“We are one step out of the jun- 
gle,” a psychiatrist said. 

But at least that first step has been 
taken. 








TWO SIDES 


The Soviet Zone is the key to 
Germany’s future whether or 
not the Big Four ever agree to unify that nation. The poli- 
tical explosiveness of East Germany may bring about 
reunification no matter what the big powers do. And the 
experience of 18 million East Germans under Communism 
would provide a sharp contrast to the easy capitalism of the 
Bonn Republic in a reunited Germany. Like all the phe- 
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poration. 
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nomena of Communism, East Germany has two striking— 
and contradictory aspects: aggressive intentions side by side 
with limited capabilities, police-military “strength” yp. 
done by political weakness. Terrence Prittie is a veteran 
European correspondent for the British Broadcasting Cor. 
Henry Nelson, 
Germany for Radio Free Europe, has contributed to the 
Saturday Evening Post, Atlantic and the New Republic, 


who has served in 





Prussian traditions revived under Soviet tutelage 


EAST GERMAN REARMAMENT 


BONN 

HERE ARE several reasons for the 
lackluster attitude of the average 
West German to events in the Soviet 
Zone. One German told me that apart 
from the “island” of Berlin, Ger- 
many east of the interzonal frontier 
offered no “glamor” to the 50 mil- 
lion citizens of the Federal Republic. 
It had lost its great estates, its aris- 
tocracy, its centers of free learning. 
It had never made the same appeal 
as those provinces east of the Oder 
which had been the heart of Prussia. 
Prussia meant “glamor” to the aver- 
age German. It still inspires disquisi- 
tions on the Prussian virtues and 
dreams of the Baltic as a German lake. 
There is an astonishing unaware- 
ness in West Germany of what goes 
on in the Soviet Zone. The West 
German press remains 80 per cent 
parochial. The East German refugee 
is often regarded as a nuisance and 
the East German regime as an over- 
played music-hall joke. The map of 
Europe arouses gusts of strong feel- 
ing. but no coherent purpose. That 
is why the next stage in the Cold 
War in Central Europe—the procla- 
mation of an East German “national” 
army—is going to come as a shock. 
The facts of this embryonic East 
German army are well known. Its 
organization began seven years ago, 
when the Russians believed that a 
display of force was necessary if 
they were to hold down their zone 
and consolidate Communism there. 
That is why they have always sta- 


By Terrence Prittie 


tioned between 20 and 25 divisions 
there. Today there are 22, 18 of them 
armored. The Russians left in their 
zone what they considered to be ade- 
quate forces to hold it down, not a 
potential army for the conquest of 
the rest of Western Europe. 

They created an East German 
army because they wanted a force 
to do their dirty work for them. The 
People’s Police was an ideal coeffi- 
cient to the puppet Communist re- 
gime. Its existence meant that the 
Red Army could withdraw to its 
wired-in compounds outside _ the 
towns and to the depths of the 
Gardelegen Forest and other train- 
ing areas. 

The para-military People’s Police 
was first organized into combat- 
teams or Bereitschaften, given rifles 
and machine-guns and a_ limited 
amount of motor-transport. There is 
no evidence that the Russians wanted 
to convert these units into an army 
until the Western powers began to 
take steps to secure West German 
divisions. Once these faltering steps 
were taken, the Russians moved with 
far greater speed. In 1952, believ- 
ing that the West Germans were 
about to be enrolled in the European 
the Russians brought the 
strength of the Bereitschaften up to 
120,000 and drew up plans for full- 
scale conscription. The East German 
began to propagandize 
“armed forces for the defense of the 


Army, 


regime 


Democratic German Republic.” These 
plans were shelved temporarily while 
the EDC was being still-born. 

Reorganization went on, and by 
last year the Bereitschaften had been 
converted into an army, with seven 
full-strength divisions. Three of them 
were centered on Pasewalk in Meck 
lenburg and constituted Army Group 
North. Another three were based on 
Leipzig and formed Army Grou 
South. A single division had its head. 
quarters at Potsdam. These divisions 
absorbed 70,000 out of the army’ 
95,000 men. The miniature navy and 
air force had another 20,000. The 
army was given plenty of motor 
transport but only 1,500 armored ve 
hicles in all. It was given mortars 
machine guns, and anti-tank weap 
ons, but little heavy artillery. It was 
not the sort of striking force for a 
aggressive war in Europe. 

Nor did its dispositions suggé 
that this was its purpose. Arm 
Group North is far back from the 
interzonal frontier and sixty milé 
behind a Soviet corps at Schwert 
Army Group South shelters to the 
east of three Soviet corps. at Magde 
burg, Weimar and Jena. The Pols 
dam division was no more than 
shield for the East German Minis 
of the Interior, which controlled the 
People’s Police until it was giv@ 
independent headquarters at Strat* 
berg, twenty miles east of Berl. 
Plans to create an Army Group Cen 
ter were cancelled. It would hat 
been placed immediately opposite the 
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called Fulda Gap, where the inter- 
nal frontier comes to within sixty 
miles of the Rhine. 

The primary use of the People’s 
Police was to deal with tricky inter- 
nal problems. Its two Army Groups 
“over” the Baltic coast, the heavy 
industries of Saxony, the uranium 
mines at Aue, and the “foreign body” 
of West Berlin—in fact, just those 
features of the map which most wor- 
ried the Russians. Units of the Peo- 
ple’s Police were withdrawn as far 
as possible from the civil population 
and put into barracks outside towns. 
Usually they were stationed well 
away from their recruiting areas. 
This was part of the plan for their 
ue against German civilians. 

In the second placé, the force has 
ben given its own mythology— 
something basically necessary for the 
German under arms. Visitors to 
Western Germany may be surprised 
by the Hermann memorial in the 
Teutoburger forest and the Ger- 
mania memorial at Bingen—the one 
commemorating an obscure tribal 
chieftain and the other nothing at 
all recognizable. They are still ob- 
jects of great veneration. The East 
German army has been given Taurog- 
gen and the Battle of the Nations at 
Dresden, Scharnhorst and the great 
Moltke, the Bismarckian dogma of 
“keeping the lines open to St. Peters- 
burg,” Rapallo, the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov pact, and three eminently 
successful partitions of Poland. 

The East German army has been 
kept dependent on the Soviet Union 
for all its essential arms. Its olive- 
green uniforms and rifles are Rus- 
sian; so are its T.34 tanks, its self- 
propelled guns, and its 152-millimeter 
howitzers. The Russians systemati- 
cally dismantled arms factories after 
the war and left only a few working 
emporarily for the Red Army. East 
German factories produce many 
things needed by the Red Army— 
steel plates for tanks and submarines, 
“rews and swivels, gun-barrels, 
wheels, optics, wireless-sets, grenade- 
tases and explosives. The Rostock 
and Stralsund shipyards are building 
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vessels for coastal defense and Rus- 
sian munitions are cleaned, packed 
and stored by East German firms. 
But there is no East German arms 
industry. Effective military supply 
must come from Russia. 

The People’s Police can draw on 
the pick of the younger generation. 
The Free German Youth has a mem- 
bership of over 3 million and in- 


of the 1,500 staff officers served in 
Hitler’s armies, over half of them 
as officers. Communist veterans have 
mostly been given posts in the ad- 
ministrative or supply services. The 
younger officers mostly hold junior 
rank. 

“Europe,” wrote Adalbert Wein- 
stein, the best military commentator 
in the West German press, “needs the 


MOLOTOV IN BERLIN, 1940: OLD TRADITION SUCCESSFULLY REVIVED 


cludes two out of every three young 
East Germans. It monopolizes sport, 
offers the only road to scholastic dis- 
tinction and to good jobs, and doles 
out gold and silver medals which add 
a touch of color to the drabness of 
life. It supplies all the recruits for 
the People’s Police which, according 
to one estimate, is now over 80 per 
cent composed of Free German 
Youth. 

By far the biggest advantage of 
the People’s Police is that it has been 
built up as a cadre-army. General von 
Seeckt proved the value of a cadre- 
army after 1918, when the Reichs- 
wehr was limited to 100,000 men. 
The People’s Police contains roughly 
8,000 officers and 12.000 NCOs. The 
new officer corps has been cleverly 
fashioned out of the older Commu- 
nists—many of them veterans of the 
Spanish Civil War—ex-officers of the 
Nazi era, and youngsters who have 
been trained since 1948. Two-thirds 


new Prussians, who will resume 
Prussia’s historic task of defending 
Europe’s eastern frontiers, but in a 
spirit of peaceful cooperation with 
other western nations.” The Russians 
have had the same idea, with the dif- 
ference that they have faced their 
Prussians west. “We Germans must 
cease being lonely gladiators in the 
European arena,” wrote one of Wein- 
stein’s brother-officers, Major Helfer. 
The Russians disagree. The East Ger- 
man army is schooled on the idea 
that it is composed of gladiators 
whose task is to establish the newest 
“new order” in Germany and to re- 
unify their country. Candidates at 
the eleven East German officers’ col- 
leges study Communist doctrine as 
well as their military manuals. Later, 
they are isolated from all “western” 
influence. They are not allowed to 
listen to western radio programs, 
have their own wireless sets in bar- 
racks, or to read Western and even 





Berlin newspapers. They may send 
no letters to Western countries or to 
West Berlin. Entering the Western 
sectors of Berlin is a punishable of- 
fense. and a short stay in the Soviet 
sector requires special permission. 

The morale of the People’s Police 
is reasonably good. Recently. the East 
German Government announced that 
“over one division” had deserted 
from the force and gone west dur- 
ing the past four years. Of a total 
of over 10,000, however, only 3,400 
were members of the para-military 
People’s Police in barracks. The rest 
were ordinary civil police. Of the 
3.400. nearly 1.000 had already left 
the People’s Police. More than 65 
per cent of the deserters were under 
21 and most of them had not com- 
pleted their first year’s service. Only 
320 were officers. 

German observers reckon that the 
training of the People’s Police is 
hard, continuous. and fairly success- 
ful. Another 3.000 officers and 6.000 
NCOs will be needed when the force 
is brought up to its intended strength 
of 135,000. They can easily be found. 
and cadres of officers and NCOs can 
be detached to train national service 
recruits as soon as conscription be- 
gins. This should happen as soon as 
the organization of the West Ger- 
man army begins. The East German 
target is believed to be a total of 
300,000 under arms by the end of 
1956. By then the West German 
army will not have organized a sin- 
gle division and will have barely 
hegun its four-year crawl towards 
targets of twelve divisions. 23.000 
officers, and 40,000 NCOs. 

It has been perhaps too easily as- 
sumed that the arms race which must 
now start in Germany will be decided 
in the West’s favor. The Communist 
East German regime has created a 
military élite, always something ac- 
ceptable to Germans in the past. It 
will fit the Soviet Zone into an “East- 
ern NATO” and satisfactorily explain 
the purpose of this to distrustful 
Czechs and Poles. It can make much 
of the fact that the Red Army has 
military superiority, on the ground, 
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in Central Europe. It can cite his- 
torical and economic arguments— 
Yorck von Wartenburg’s exploits, 
Bismarck’s policies, the mutually ad- 
vantageous connections between the 
German and Russian General Staffs 
between the world wars, the need 
for East-West trade, and the natural 
urge for cooperation between indus- 
trial East Germany and the agrarian 
land mass of Eastern Europe. 

An East German clergyman who 
recently visited the Federal Republic 
was asked if he wanted to see the 
ailing East German economy and its 
perverted social system scrapped, if 
and when Germany were reunified. 
His answer was: “Certainly not. Our 
system may be bad but at least it 
has an intelligible idea behind it. In 
the West there is no idea, only the 
eternal pursuit of material gain. We 


can make at least as big a contri- 


COMING SOON- 


bution to a united Germany as the 
Federal Republic can.” 

The production of West German 
divisions is, in fact, only one side 
of constructive policy in Central Ey. 
rope. “If they must be rearmed,” 
one German told me, “the West Ger. 
mans want not a conjuring trick but 
a vision.” Old and solid traditions 
have suffered, as well as myths, Eco. 
nomic recovery has developed a cul 
of self-interest: the average German 
concentrates on his own affairs, 

The arms race in Germany vil 
produce a new challenge—to the 
German citizen personally. He mus 
evolve a sense of responsibility to 
his country and to Europe, and ; 
sense of reasoned purpose. This ma 
be more difficult when dual rearma. 
ment consolidates two German state 
from each 


and draws them away 


other. 


ANOTHER JUNE 17? 


By Walter Henry Nelson 


T HE East GERMAN economy today 
is in as catastrophic a state as it 
was during the months preceding the 
revolt of June 1953. The worker un- 
rest which this economic decline 
brought about two years ago simi- 
larly finds its parallels. 

The 1953 riots were fanned by 
nation-wide norm increases and by 
a simultaneous decrease in food sup- 
plies and overall living standards. 
Now, throughout the East Zone, pro- 
duction lags have been countered by 
wage cuts, which some recent refu- 
gees call as high as 30 per cent. 
Rather than a nationwide norm in- 
crease. the present norm rises are 
engineered on a piecemeal basis. 

The two-year-old collectivization 
drive has resulted in the establish- 


ment of kolkhozes on 14 per cent of 
East Germany’s arable land. Pressure 
on independent farmers is severe and, 
in many cases, consists of deliver! 
quotas 150 per cent higher thar 
those levied on collective farmers. 4: 
a result of this pressure and the 
farmers’ reluctance to be collecti: 
vized, 9,000 farms have been abat- 
doned, with 200,000 hectares (5M. 
000 acres) of land lying fallow. At 
the same time, near-bankrupt fol: 
hozes drain the East German trea* 
ury of 500 million East Mark 
annually in subsidies. 

The 20,000 industrial workers w! 
reportedly responded to a March 
1955 Governmental call to the farms 
in a frenzied effort to spur food vod 
put. are not being replaced. The 
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JUNE 17, 1953: IN FACTORY AND FARM, UNREST IS RISING AGAIN 


departure is being met by “volun- 
tary” industrial pledges made by re- 
maining workers that they would re- 
ject state subsidies, increase produc- 
tion without increasing salaries, con- 
trol each individual’s productivity 
and cut overhead expenses. 

The state of affairs was admitted 
to be bad when the Ministry of Trade 
and Supply announced last January 
i that the zone’s food needs for the 
first six months of 1955 could be met 
only by 86 per cent. The Ministry 
revealed a shortage of 30 thousand 
tons of butter, 80 thousand tons of 
meat, 186 thousand tons of grain and 
00 million eggs. 

High bonuses offered farmers 
failed to spur production. Sugar. 
liquor. beverages, bakery goods, 
candy, milk, butter and eggs con- 
tinue in very short supply. Ration- 
free butter sales (at state-run “HO” 
Stores) were eliminated. Butter ra- 
tions were cut 30 per cent. Powdered 
milk was substituted for fresh milk 
on many cards. By late 
March. 1955. coffee, liquor and ciga- 


rettes were placed on the rationed 


ration 


list, a futile gesture since they are 
‘onsistently unavailable. 

Grain, which is short 800,000 tons 
according to Premier Grotewohl. is 
being allocated almost exclusively 
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to bread. Sugar, which is 500,000 
tons short, is being economized by 
reducing the sugar content of beer 
and candy. 

Dissatisfaction increases. Two 
thousand more refugees (8,000 alto- 
gether) fled to West Berlin alone 
during March than in the previous 
month. At Greifswald, 150 univer- 
sity students were arrested for dem- 
onstrating against a regime military- 
service decree. Railworkers were ar- 
rested for slowdowns prompted by 
economy layoffs and the resultant 
work increase. Twenty-seven Saxon 
quarry workers and 150 other East 
Germans were arrested during the 
first week in April for protesting 
about food shortages. West Berlin’s 
Free Jurists Association, reporting 
many such incidents, also reveals 
that farmers have been charged with 
burning barns on kolkhozes in pro- 
test against the collectivization drive 
and the high delivery norms. 

More spectacular was the admit- 
ted sabotage in a fire which destroyed 
the much-heralded new East German 
radio facilities in Berlin last Febru- 
ary 17. Only four days earlier, a 
State Security Service captain told 
functionaries at a meeting of the 
Neubrandenburg district Communist 
executive committee that unrest had 


sharply increased in the area since 
the start of 1955. He asserted that. 
while the trend had been checked in 
urban centers, “hostile activities were 
on the upswing on collective farms 
and machine and tractor stations.” 

The arrests of workers are report- 
ed from all sections of the country. 
In recent weeks, scores of arrests 
among rail workers took place in the 
Halle, Leipzig, Gera. Saalfeld and 
Magdeburg areas. 

West Berlin sources say that an- 
other reason for worker unrest is 
the recruitment of factory help for 
“fighting groups,” or para-military 
factory defense organizations. Formed 
as the Red answer to the June 1953 
riots and heretofore composed solely 
of Party members, the groups will 
now be able to recruit any East Ger- 
man worker between the ages of 23 
and 45. Simultaneously, Horst Erlich. 
division chief of the Ministry of La- 
bor and Vocational Training, issued 
a memorandum advocating the for- 
mation of “special operation train- 
ing camps” for boys frem 14-18. 

The underlying causes of the East 
German economic collapse date back 
to 1954, the period of the so-called 
“New Course.” Power shortages re- 
duced production: Lignite output ran 
7 million tons short during 1954: 
briquette production 1.5 million tons 
short: coal barely reached the un- 
satisfactory 1953 figure, and electric 
power production, which was to have 
been increased by 740,000 kwh dur- 
ing 1954. was increased by only 441.- 
000. As a result, production targets 
were cut back in almost all heavy 
industry. 

Plans to increase consumer goods 
production to the tune of one billion 
East Marks similarly failed. Grain. 
potatoes and fodder are short. Cotton 
textile output dropped 33 per cent 
below 1953, meat and meat products 
3 per cent, butter 10 per cent, marga- 
rine 14 per cent, and leather shoes 8 
per cent. Rationing, the abolition of 
which was promised for 1954, con- 
tinues. 

The East German regime is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground these days. 
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American Labor's 


Half-Century Struggle 


HE OTHER DAY I saw in the pa- 
a photograph of the Presi- 
dent of the United States laying the 
cornerstone of the American labor 
movement’s new headquarters. The 
building, we were told in the caption, 
is to cost $3 million and will serve 
well over 15 million organized work- 
ers. In 1886, when Samuel Gompers 
and some of his fellow Cigar Makers 
returned from the first American 
Federation of Labor convention, they 
rented a little room down on the East 
Side of New York and set about mak- 
ing the necessary office furniture 
from cast-away boxes and crates. 
That was 69 years ago. During those 
years, our present labor movement, 
with all of its numbers, wealth and 
influence, has been created. 

All that has happened during the 
last 50 years I have had the opportu- 
nity to observe. And the men who 
have brought it about I have often 
had a chance to see at close quarters. 
With the exception of Walter Reu- 
ther, I think I have known all of 
those who have occupied the chief 
labor positions. On the AFL side 
these include Samuel Gompers, Wil- 
liam Green and George Meany. On 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions side they take in John L. Lewis 
and Philip Murray. I have known, 
too, a quite different set of men, men 
who felt duty bound to do all that 
they could to break up the trade- 
union movement as it has been devel- 
oping. I refer to Marxian leaders 
like Daniel DeLeon, William D. Hay- 
wood, Eugene V. Debs and William 
Z. Foster. 

Building a labor movement in 
America during this period would 
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have been difficult under the best of 
circumstances. And the strikes and 
riots of the 1880s and 90s created a 
mounting barrier of bitterness be- 
tween employers and employes. Sam- 
uel Gompers, with new, untried and 
ununified scattered 
over the country, had to carry on a 


organizations 


gigantic struggle against opponents 
who had at their disposal police. 
militia and regular Army. It was 
taken for granted by editors, preach- 
ers, lawyers, practically all of the 
members of the vocal and influential 
groups, that the labor movement was 
a low-down European sort of thing 
which would have to be rooted out of 
good American soil. Every dirty 
word in the vocabulary was flung at 
Gompers and his men. They were 
called Socialists, Anarchists, murder- 
ers, traitors. Among good, respect- 
able people these words stuck and 
did their work. 

While conducting this frontal at- 
tack against violent and ruthless em- 
ployers, the American Federationists 
were also obliged to defend them- 
selves agianst an equally bitter attack 
from the rear. For the greater part of 
its history, the American labor move- 


By William E. Bohn 


A backward 
look 


ment has been under fire from the 
Left. We are seeing, then, the end 
of some phases of a long two-front 
struggle. The President’s gesture in 
connection with the new building is 
a symbol of the general acceptance 
of the labor movement as a powerful 
element in American society. The up- 
coming AFL-CIO merger indicates 
that, after all these years, the regular 
labor movement and the most impor- 
tant faction of its critics have formed 
a union which preserves the best 
qualities of both. The double war is 
developing into a phase which sug- 
gests a double peace. 

As I think now of the size and in- 
fluence of the trade-union movement, 
my mind swings back to earlier times 
and more distant battles. It is not 
generally understood that we had at 
the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth 
what was essentially a Communist 
movement. It was vigorously led by 
a man named Daniel DeLeon. Though 
he called himself a Socialist and his 
organization was known as the So- 
cialist Labor party, this man corte 
sponded so accurately to what we 
now mean when we use the word 
Communist—that Lenin acknowl 
edged a debt to him in the field of 
social theory. The struggle against 
Communism has been going on it 
this country since the 1890s. There 
is one good reason for bringing this 
matter up: The defense was carriet 
on exclusively by the labor move 
ment. The great general of the anti 
“Communists” was Samuel Gompers. 

These two men, Gompers and De 
Leon, were as different as could be 
DeLeon had been a lecturer on Inter 
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gional Law at Columbia and had 
i of the subtlety which we habitu- 
ily associate with that sort of schol- 
ship. But, in addition, he was 
iterly ruthless. All of the methods 
{sander and scurrility which have 
wen so freely resorted to in our 
hy he utilized a half-century ago. 
short, gray-bearded and sharp-eyed. 
eknew how to make things lively on 
ay platform. Those who tangled 
ith him were usually sorry. Gom- 
ers, on the other hand, was about 
he most honest and the least subtle 
nan. one could imagine. Short, rug- 
rd, square, with a harsh, sharp 
wice, he dominated his audiences 
iy downright earnestness. 

After a whole series of organiza- 
tions had failed, Gompers and his 
nen deliberately set out to form a 
hor movement that would fit into 
the American scene and actually im- 
prove the position of the working 
people. DeLeon and his followers 
vere bent, rather, on founding an 
working-class _ political 
warty whether the American people 
wanted it or not. The record of this 
truggle is found in the minutes of 
the AFL conventions held during the 
89s, In 1895 the DeLeonites devel- 
oped enough power ot defeat Gom- 
pers for the Presidency. The bitter- 
ness of this fight left residues for 
ieeades afterward. Gompers hated 
even the most democratic and moder- 
ite of Socialists. And the Socialists 
were always inclined to criticize and 
oppose Gompers. I suspect that even 
now Gompers gets a bad press among 
certain groups of liberals because he 
fought the DeLeonites away back 
there, 

The debates with the DeLeonites 
tardened and clarified the AFL’s 
theory. Gompers and his people did 
not believe in the class struggle. They 
lid believe in the free enterprise sys- 
tm. And since they were bent on 
Preserving labor’s freedom of action, 
they wanted as little as possible to 
o with the Government. They did 
"ot necessarily believe exclusively in 
the craft union system, but they did 
wot want anyone to tell them how to 
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go about their business of organiz- 
ing. They were, above all, suspicious 
of theory. In this respect they were 
typically American. 

President Gompers’s next bout 
with labor theorists began in 1905. 
That was the year in which the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World was 
organized. For a brief time, our old 
enemy Daniel DeLeon reappeared as 
one of the leaders of this new appari- 
tion fromthe West. And Eugene V. 
Debs, the leader of the Socialist 
party, also remained a member for a 
short time. Both withdrew when they 
discovered that most of the IWW 
militants were opposed to political 
action. The Socialist party, led by 
such men as Morris Hillquit and Vic- 
tor Berger, vigorously and effectively 
fought the IWW from the start. In 
the end, the great leader of the move- 
ment was William D. Haywood. 

In general, the [WW was not in 
line with what we now call Commu- 
nists. Its theory was that of French 
syndicalism, modified by contact 
with the American frontier. It did 
believe in the class struggle, but it 
also believed vigorously in individual 
liberty. It insisted on having the 
whole working-class organized into a 
few great industrial unions. It made 
sport of the craft unions as being 
completely out of date—and it de- 
nounced Gompers as a traitor to the 
working class. 

In practical ways the TWW made 
much more trouble than the DeLeon- 
ites ever could. It misled hundreds 
of thousands of trade union mem- 
bers. It started strikes that it could 
not finish. By advocating and using 
violence, it put arguments into the 
mouths of the anti-unionists. But 
after 1912 its organization rapidly 
declined. 

When Samuel Gompers died in 
1924, he had accomplished at least 
a part of his great purpose. He had 
made the American labor movement 
a recognized part of American life. 
During World War I, he threw his 
organization behind the war effort. 
and President Wilson publicly cred- 
ited him with having a first-class 


mind. It was the first important rec- 
ognition of American labor. 

After the death of Gompers came 
the long and troubled reign of that 
good and honest man, William 
Green. Whether things would have 
gone better under some other leader 
during the Great Depression and at 
the time of the mighty fission, no 
one will ever know. But the division 
did take place. And it was during 
this time of labor troubles that the 
Communists did their best to add to 
the difficulties by infiltration and 
dual unionism. In the fight against 
them, William Green played a con- 
sistent and effective part. Philip 
Murray and Walter Reuther in the 
CIO had even more drastic troubles 
and bested them in fine style. Final- 
ly, despite opposition within and 
without, the two separate federations 
have worked their way to the most 
powerful positions ever occupied by 
labor organizations in this country. 

Now we have two new men at the 
head of the two _ organizations. 
George Meany I knew well in his 
New York days. There is not a more 
energetic or honest man anywhere 
—and nowhere a more stubborn man 
when he has made up his mind about 
what is right. And Walter Reuther, 
whom I do not know, is no doubt 
just as good a man of a quite dif- 
ferent sort. Not having any political 
ambitions or social theories to stand 
in the way, they are bringing their 
federations together. We shall soon 
have a federation of 15 million mem- 
bers with a constitution which per- 
mits them to go ahead and organize 
in whatever way seems best. 

American labor has come very far 
during this half-century. Fighting 
both front and rear actions, it has 
had tough going a good deal of the 
way. When I think of the President 
laying that cornerstone and speaking 
kind words, I naturally think of the 
men who bore the brunt of the fight 
when there really was a fight. I think 
specifically of Gompers, Green, Lewis 
and Murray. They all deserved well 
of their country. They will have their 
proper places in American history. 
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INE YEARS after the bombing of 
LY Hiroshima, on March 1, 1954, 
the Atomic Energy Commission task 
group detonated a thermonuclear de- 
vice of monstrous size. In its widest 
implications, that explosion has not 
yet ceased to reverberate. A long 
chain of incidents, ranging from the 
curious to the tragic, has made it 
clear that peacetime nuclear explo- 
sions may be a possible threat to our 
well-being. Storm signals from ear- 
lier atomic tests. such as fogged pho- 
tographic fields and radioactive rain. 
have given way to the storm—which 
has already resulted in the radio- 
active poisoning of several hundred 
people. The March 1 explosion also 
blasted the lid of secrecy from the 
AEC’s thermonuclear experiments. 
giving the public its first real look 
behind the “uranium curtain”: thus 
AEC 
touched off three prior explosions, 
the third of which was detonated in 
November 1952. Likewise, we have 
been told that the Russians have set 
off three more atomic explosions 


it is now known that the 


since August of last year. 

The March 1, 1954 bomb was ex- 
pected to explode with a force of 
four to six megatons, or from four 
to six million tons of TNT. Instead, 
according to Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop. the force of the explosion was 
14 megatons. The earlier hydrogen 

last set off at Eniwetok equaled at 
least one megaton. The atomic bomb 


le 


By Mike Mansfield 


U. S. Senator from Montana 


From A-Bomb 


to U-Bomb 


A chronology of peacetime destruction 


dropped on Hiroshima, which killed 
70,000 people, equaled about 20,000 
tons of TNT, the largest blockbuster 
of World War II 10 tons. 

Sound waves from the March 1, 
1954 blast were detected in London, 
and an American astronomer said the 
flash could have been seen from 
Mars. President Eisenhower admitted 
that the explosion astonished and 
surprised the scientists, but the AEC 
called it a “routine atomic test.” Then 
word leaked out that there were some 
inhabitants of the Pacific 
who were unexpectedly exposed to 


islands 


radiation. 

On March 13, 1954, a grave new 
consequence of the “routine atomic 
test” was reported. The Japanese 
fishing Maru 
docked in Yaezu, Japan, with its 23 


trawler = Fukuryu 
crew members showing symptoms of 
acute radiation exposure. They told 
how on March 1 they were some 80 
to 90 miles from Bikini. when at 
4 a.M. they fancied they saw the sun 
rising prematurely in a strange man- 
ner. Six or seven minutes later they 
heard a roar, and two hours later 
they were showered with a white ash. 
which continued to fall for several 
hours. The ash was fallout from the 
explosion, consisting mainly of ir- 
radiated coral dust. Only after they 
had become quite ill did they suspect 
that they had been rained with 
“ashes of death” and headed for port. 
They had on board 40 tons of fresh- 


ly caught tuna and _ shark, which, 
according to the New York Time, 
exhibited radioactivity “sufficient to 
be fatal to any person who remained 
for eight hours within 30 yards of 
the fish.” Two of them were in worse 
condition than the rest, having eaten 
some of the fish. The crewmen were 
hospitalized, the trawler was ordered 
burned at sea and sunk, and the fish 
buried—but not before several thov- 
sand pounds of the contaminated fish 
had been unloaded and _ shipped to 
market. A “hot fish” panic ensued. 

Soon after the mishap, Dr. John 
Morton, head of the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission at Hiroshima 
reported concerning the 23 fisher 
men: “They will recover completely 
within a month.” But by March 2. 
five of the fishermen were reporte! 
in serious condition. 

About March 25, it was reported 
that the United States Navy tanker 
Patapsco, operating with the H-bont 
task force group. had received “light 
but not dangerous contamination bi 
radioactive fallout.” 

On March 27, two more “atott 
dusted” Japanese trawlers came inl’ 
port and were quarantined. One hat 
been operating about 780 miles from 
the test site and the other 200 mil 
away. There were numerous other 
ramifications, of varying degrees “ 
gravity, from the March | blast. 

On March 29, Newsweek magatitt 
wrote: “Scientists are worried abot 
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the whereabouts of the radioactive 
‘mushroom cloud’ generated by the 
March 1 H-bomb explosion. . . . 
Within a few days after all previous 
tests, laboratories around the United 
States have reported detecting traces 
of radiation in the atmosphere. So 
far no traces have been spotted from 
the March 1 bomb, which shot its 
mushroom an _ unprecedented 20 
miles into the air.” 

Against this turbulent background, 
the AEC detonated an even larger 
H-bomb on March 26, 1954. The 
March 26 bomb was intended to have 
been dropped by parachute from a 
B-36 superbomber, according to re- 
ports. but for reasons of caution this 
plan was abandoned. This was prob- 
ably for the best. since the bomb, 
expected to develop three megatons, 
exploded instead with about 17 (ac- 
cording to the Alsops). The AEC 
had by now taken many new precau- 
tions. such as extending the “restrict- 
ed zone” to an area 450 miles wide, 
covering several hundred thousand 
square miles. It had searched the sea 
carefully, to make sure no ships were 
there. Nevertheless, two Japanese fish- 
ing boats came into port April 8 
with cargoes of radioactive tuna. 

Strange incidents continued to 
show up in the newspapers. but each 
received less notice than the last. 
Then, on September 23, 1954, Aikichi 
Kuboyama, a humble Japanese fish- 
erman, died of jaundice brought on 
by radiation sickness—the world’s 
first fatality from a hydrogen bomb 
blast. There have since been three 
other such deaths. 


I admit to being a complete ama- 
leur in the physical sciences. My 
entire source of information has been 
a large number of our national mag- 
wines, quarterlies, reviews, and daily 


newspapers. The material on the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, guided 
missiles, the cobalt bomb, radioac- 
lity, and the various aspects of 
nuclear warfare that I have accumu- 
lated has been authored by eminent 
“ientists and laymen. The end result 
has been disturbing. 

As I understand it, each exploded 
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nuclear weapon sends into the at- 
mosphere its share of radioactive 
byproducts. One result of this is an 
increase in the radioactivity of the 
gases which make up the earth’s at- 
mosphere. The other is “fallout.” The 
increase in radioactivity now appears 
inconsequential and will remain so 
unless there is a general war with 
the all-out use of nuclear weapons. 
in which case the matter could be- 
come serious. Unless such a war oc- 
curs, radioactivity will continue to be 
less of a menace to humanity than 
automobile exhausts and cigarettes. 
Fallout is quite another matter. 
When a nuclear explosion occurs. 
particles of radioactive 
vaporized metal, sand, 
thrown into the upper air and car- 
ried by the winds until they cool and 
resolidify. Then they drop like rain. 
It was such an unexpected fallout 
which struck the Fukuryu Maru. 
Atomic weapons, particularly those 
in high-penetration 
“small” bombs, do not produce fall- 
out of any drastic consequences. But 
a strategy of attacks on industrial 


matter— 
etc.— are 


missiles and 


complexes would almost inevitably 
mean the large-scale employment of 
airburst hydrogen bombs. Judging 
from published reports, an all-out 
air-burst hydrogen attack on a scale 
intended to cripple a modern state 
could render uninhabitable an area 
equivalent to the populated portions 
of Russia or North America. Un- 
expected winds, like those which af- 
fected the Japanese fishermen, could 
bring the fallout down upon the 
attacking—or an innocent—nation. 
The combination of these two dan- 
gers, general radioactivity and fall- 
out, not to mention the incredible 
physical destruction involved, would 
mean that a nation launching all-out 
nuclear war would be toying with 
human suicide. 

Overshadowed by the speculation 
about the hydrogen bomb is the 
cobalt bomb. According to the New 
York Times, “This in itself will not 
be an explosive weapon designed pri- 
marily for mass destruction by blast 
and heat. but a vehicle of radiologi- 


cal warfare. It would be an additive 
to powerful explosive weapons. The 
explosion would disseminate the ra- 
dioactivity impregnated in the ele- 
ment cobalt.” 

Cobalt is not fissionable. That is, 
its atoms cannot be split readily like 
uranium, nor fusioned, driven to- 
gether, like hydrogen. But some 
forms. such as the element cobalt 60. 
have a prolonged radioactive life 
when impregnated. The contamina 
tion can last for several years. 

Otto R. Frisch, Professor of Nu- 
clear Physics at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, issued a warning in a speech in 
January 1954 that a cobalt bomb 
could wipe out all civilization. Nobel 
Prize winner Otto Hahn, first man to 
split uranium, declared that the ex- 
plosion of ten cobalt-coated hydrogen 
bombs could endanger continuation 
of human life, no matter where they 
are dropped. The scientist said radio- 
active explosion dust, coated with 
cobalt 60, would retain its fatal ef- 
fects for years and destroy all life. 

However, the Washington Post and 
Times Herald reported on March 
5, 1955. that the thermonuclear de- 
vice detonated on March 1, 1954, in 
the Pacific was more than a single 
hydrogen bomb—it was an incred- 
ibly enriched super-bomb. the most 
potent weapon of destruction thus far 
known: its fireball blast and lethal 
radioactive fallout quickly outdated 
even the C-bomb. 

The International News 
declares authoritatively that the 
March | blast used a hydrogen bom) 
core surrounded by a deadly jacket 
of natural state uranium (U-238). 
a relatively inexpensive substance. 
The result of this new superbomb. 
the U bomb, surpasses the death po- 
tential of the theoretical C-bomb. 

The same principle works in both 
the U- and C-bombs. A cobalt jacket 
would surround the bomb core and 
—when exploded—lay down a lethal 
radioactive blanket of dust over large 
areas. Cobalt has a relatively low 
lethal value per day, while uranium 
gives off a high dosage in the first 
few hours. So, while cobalt can con- 
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taminate an area for a long period 
of time, its low radioactivity gives 
populations a chance to evacuate. 
With uranium, enough radioactivity 
is laid down to give an immediate 
lethal dose. 

There seems to be a real possibil- 
ity that continued explosions could 
slowly raise radioactive levels around 
the world to the detriment of health 
and human genetics. And there is the 
sure knowledge that the area of im- 
mediately dangerous fall-out is much 
larger than had been expected before 
the last tests in the Pacific. 

In November 1954 Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill stated that it 
was his “understanding” that the 
radioactivity released by the explo- 
sions of nuclear devices might be 
“cumulative” and that the detonation 
of an “undue number” might have 
serious effect upon the earth’s atmos- 
phere for 5,000 years. In France last 
December Nobel Prize physicist 
Prince Louis de Broglie claimed that 
the danger point in atomic satura- 
tion of the earth’s atmosphere has 
already been reached, perhaps even 
been surpassed, by the result of ten 
H-bombs being exploded experimen- 
tally in the last two years. He warned 
that life on earth might be changed 
or even wiped out if 10 or 15 more 
bombs are exploded in the next year 
or two, even without war. 

Is there a biological threat? Will 
animals and humans subjected to small 
but more than normal amounts of 
radioactivity, absorb these particles 
to such an extent that development. 
growth, or life itself might be af- 
fected? According to Professor A. 
H. Sturtevant: “There is no possible 
escape from the conclusion that the 
bombs already exploded will ulti- 
mately result in the production of 
numerous defective individuals—if 
the human race survives for many 
generations. The risk is one to which 
the entire human race, present and 
future, is being subjected.” 

In the face of warnings from some 
of the world’s foremost geneticists 
that the human race may suffer seri- 
ous deterioration over a course of 








generations because of the inevitable 
buildup in background radiation, ex- 
periments to date indicate the danger 
may be quite exaggerated. This is 
reassuring. but, at the same time. 
there is no positive proof that future 
generations will not be affected. 

On February 15, 1955, Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, announced offi- 
cially that a hydrogen bomb such as 
was exploded in the Bikini Atoll last 
March is capable of blanketing a 
7,000-square-mile area the size of 
New Jersey with deadly fallout. 

It is assumed by some that this 
report was planned to coincide with 
the start of the new series of atomic 
tests in Nevada and may have been 
intended to assure the American peo- 
ple that the Nevada tests represented 
only a very slight danger. As I under- 
stand it, atomic weapons, particu- 
larly those in high penetration mis- 
siles and “small” bombs, do not pro- 
duce fallout of any drastic conse- 
quence. Presumably these are the 
type of atomic weapons recently 
tested in Nevada. 

The second test of the 1955 series 
in Nevada, a small nuclear device— 
the probable prototype—exploded on 
February 22 with a force that jarred 
cities 135 miles away. The flash lit 
up the morning sky in Los Angeles, 
about 250 miles away, and was visi- 
ble in Sacramento and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, 400 miles distant. 

The biggest blast of the new atomic 
test series on March 7 flashed forks 
of light visible in a dozen states in- 
cluding Montana, caused an earth 
rumble 360 miles away, and sent sci- 
entists and soldiers scurrying for 
safety from the Nevada test site. The 
predawn flash of a nuclear device 
believed to be at least 114 times the 
strength of the standard A-bomb was 
seen in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota, more than 800 miles northeast. 
south of the border in Mexico, and 
in all 11 Western States. 

In statements to the press, two 
Colorado University professors said 
that fallout from the Nevada tests 
can no longer be ignored by persons 











concerned with public health and 
safety. Dr. Ray R. Lanier and Dr, 
Theodore Puck were not suggesting 
that necessary nuclear tests be dis. 
continued but stressed the impor. 
tance of continued study of the 
effects of these experiments. 

In recent months, a great deal of 
interest has been rallied around a 
proposal to seek an_ international 
moratorium on experimental detona- 
tions of hydrogen bombs. 

Such a moratorium was suggested 
last fall by David R. Inglis, of the 
Argonne National Laboratory, and 
proposed informally to the President 
and the Secretary of State by Pierre 
Mendés-France during his Premier- 
ship. It also has the backing of the 
Colombo Prime Ministers. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald on February 11 suggested 
five significant advantages of such a 
proposal. They are, briefly: 

© The plan would be a step. even 
though a small step, away from war. 

© The ban would be self-enforcing. 
requiring no elaborate enforcing ma- 
chinery. 

© It would tend to curb the devel- 
opment of new nuclear devices. 

© The ban would relieve fears 
about the further accumulation of 
radioactivity in the atmosphere. 

¢ A careful proposal would help 
convince the world of the sincerity of 
this country’s efforts to reverse the 
drift toward war. 

A proposal sponsored by the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists would 
establish a United Nations commis 
sion to study the effects of atomic 
and hydrogen bomb tests. The 2.(00- 
member federation suggests that the 
UN commission examine the exten! 
of radioactive contamination as the 
result of past tests, evaluate the po- 
tential genetic effects on human 
beings of future tests and attempt to 
establish a “danger threshold.” This 
proposal is more or less a modifica- 
tion of the plan I have just discussed. 
If the United States were to initiate 
a program along these lines, it would 
undoubtedly have a great effect io 
quieting many fears. 
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The two major props of the Spanish regime 
are now fighting out in the open 


FALANGE VS. MONARCHISTS: 
WHICH WILL SUCCEED FRANCO? 


Maprip 
a Spain’s outward appear- 
ance of conformity things are 
beginning to simmer. Latent politi- 
cal antagonisms have become notice- 
ably sharper. At issue is the question 
of Franco’s succession and restora- 
tion of the monarchy. 

The blue-shirted Falange, the re- 
gimes only authorized political 
party, is hostile to the idea of a 
King. It fears that a restoration will 
end the Falange’s monopoly of the 
nation’s political indoctrination, and 
maybe even end the Falange itself. 
The Movimiento Nacional, as the 
Falange calls itself, wants the regime 
and everything it stands for perpetu- 
ated after Franco disappears. 

The monarchists, for their part. 
are getting impatient. They as well 
a the Falange backed General 
Franco in the civil war which 
brought down the Republic. In 1947 
Franco declared Spain a Kingdom. 
and in a national referendum he ob- 
tained approval of a Law of Succes- 
sion designed to place a King on the 
Yacant throne—when the time comes. 

is was almost eight years ago, and 
the civil war ended eight years be- 
fre that. “Now,” say many monar- 
thists. “it’s time for a change.” They 
“te pressing for more political free- 
dom, arguing that, as Spain is 
oficially a Kingdom (though without 
‘ King), they should be alloted a 
steater measure of recognition. Late- 
'y, they have made enough progress 


mn this direction to seriously worry 
the Falange. 
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By Richard Mowrer 


In the last six months these events 
have occurred, bringing two major 
props of the Franco regime into 
almost open conflict: 

1. November 21, 1954, For the 
first time Franco authorized known 
supporters of the monarchy to com- 
pete with the hitherto unchallenged 
Falange in Madrid’s municipal elec- 
tions. The monarchists lost, which 
surprised nobody, because the Fa- 
lange dominated the whole election 
proceedings. The monarchist candi- 
dates weren’t allowed to identify 
themselves as monarchists, nor were 
they permitted to campaign over the 
radio; their opponents had all the 
time on the air they wanted. The 
municipal elections, in themselves un- 
important, were notable for the dem- 
onstration of Falangist determination 
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JUAN CARLOS: FRANCO FAVORS Hi 


to block, by fair means or foul, any 
threat to the party’s privileged status. 

2. December 29. General Franco 
conferred with the exiled Pretender. 
Don Juan de Bourbon, regarding the 
education of Don Juan’s 17 year-old 
son, Juan Carlos, whom Franco is 
reported to favor as Spain’s next 
king. Don Juan, son of Alfonso 
XIII, is next in line of succession 
and despite Franco proddings, has 
refused to renounce his rights in fa- 
vor of the Infante Juan Carlos. But, 
at the meeting, the two men agreed 
that the boy would “complete his 
education in Spain for the greater 
benefit of the Fatherland in view of 
his place in the dynasty,” and that he 
would be “surrounded by the atten- 
tion and privileges due his rank.” 
The Juan-Franco get-together did not 
go over well with the Falange. 

3. New Year’s Eve. Franco made 
a speech to the nation. He tried to 
allay Falange suspicions by stressing 
the role of the Movimiento, inferring 
that continuity of the regime in its 
ideological form was assured despite 
an eventual restoration. “True to our 
history,” he said, “we have adopted 
from our traditions the form of a 
Kingdom. This system gave unity 
and authority to the state and pre- 
sided over our Golden Age. But this 
does not mean that the old vices and 
defects which ruined the monarchist 
regime can be revived. Those who 
think that the waters can return to 
their old channels are mistaken.” 

4. January 10, 1955. Prince Juan 


Carlos arrived from Portugal to es- 
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tablish official residence here and 
prepare for the June entrance exami- 
nations to Saragossa military acad- 
emy. When the train with the royal 
youth aboard pulled into Madrid’s 
Delicias station a welcoming crowd 
on the platform broke into shouts: 
“Long live the King’s son!” “Long 
live the absent King!” “Viva Juan 
the Third!” The cheers were directed 
at the smiling youth but they were 
year-old 
father. Don Juan is of age to ascend 


meant for his exiled 41 


the throne, Juan Carlos is not. 

5. January 23. The Falange party 
organ Arriba published an interview 
it had sought from General Franco. 
The bluntness of some of the ques- 
tions is as interesting as Franco’s 
answers to them: “Can we assure our 
readers that the eventual restoration 
of the monarchy will in no way 
affect the ideals of our national revo- 
lution or the achievements and insti- 
tutions of the Movimiento?” Franco 
replied: “You may so assure your 
readers in the most categorical terms. 
I have already said that the National 
Movement itself will assure its own 
continuity. There can be no doubt 
about this.” 

Franco also said that there had 
been no formal recognition of any 
particular person as possible future 
King of Spain because “the time for 
that has not arrived.” He said that 
the monarchy “which may be in- 
stalled in our nation some day” 
would not resemble the liberal parlia- 
mentary one that existed before. Next 
day the papers carried this headline. 
meant to be reassuring: “A Mon- 
archy. But Neither Parliamentarian 
Nor Liberal.” Three days later. how- 
ever, it was evident that the Arriba 
interview had failed to pacify at 
least one important segment of the 
Vovimiento. 

6. January 26. Young men wear- 
ing the party insignia distributed 
clandestine leaflets in the streets of 
Madrid, discriminatingly handing the 
folded slips to male passers-by. The 
leaflets were titled “WE WANT NO 
KING!” and said: 


“The vouth of Spain is non-con- 
. i 


formist. If it has remained quiet up 


to now, it is because it has a large 
sense of historic responsibility and 
a great capacity for sacrifice. We 
affirm that on July 6. 1947 [date of 
Franco’s referendum] the Spanish 
people said ‘Franco, yes!’ but noth- 
ing more. We propose the captaincy 
of a Caudillo who has arisen from 
the people and reached power 
through proven merits but never a 
King who ascends the throne through 
family inheritance. We repudiate all 
aristocracy which is not an aristoc- 
racy of labor. Those palaces. those 
intrigues of courtiers, NO! 

“Our feelings against a monarchist 
restoration—or installation. for it’s 
the same thing—-is not born from 
personal animosity but from the les- 
sons of history. Here is the balance 
sheet of a dynasty: 

“First Bourbon. Philip V. Loss of 
Gibraltar and Minorca. 

“Second Bourbon. Fernando VI. 
His reign was absolutely negative. No 
foreign or domestic policy. 

“Third Bourbon. Carlos IIT. Expul- 
sion of the Jesuits. 

“Fourth Bourbon. Carlos IV. Spain 
handed over to Napoleon. War of 
Independence. 

“Fifth Fernando VII. 


Assassination of the heroes of inde- 


Bourbon. 


pendence. Loss of our empire on the 
American continent. 

“Sixth Bourbon. Isabel IT. First 
Carlist War. Fled Spain. leaving it 
in the hands of the first Republic. 

“Seventh Bourbon. Alfonso XII. 
Second Carlist War. 

“Eighth Bourbon. Alfonso XIII. 
In his infancy. loss of Cuba and the 
Philippines. In his youth. the ‘tragic 
week’ (anarchist uprising in Barce- 
lona. 1917). Disaster of Annual (in- 
flicted on the Spanish army in 
Morocco by Abdel Krim). In his ma- 
turity. the treason against General 
Primo de Rivera. The second Repub- 
lic. One million dead. 

“Ninth Bourbon. Juan Carlos? 

“Viva Franco! Arriba Espana!” 

7. March 9. Falangist opposition to 
General Franco himself broke surface 
when some 60 blue-shirted militants 





entered Madrid University and stuck 
leaflets on the bulletin boards in the 
corridors. The leaflets said in part: 
“A King. No! Franco, No! We want 
. No matter 
what the color of their shirts. Gov. 
ernment leaders must know the ideas 
of the Falangist Youth which include 
steadfast opposition to all attempts to 


a syndicalist state. . 


restore a monarchy in Spain. As 
Falangists we cannot agree with that 
which has been done and that which 
is being planned. That which has 
been done has only satisfied the per. 
sonal ambitions of a few and the 
others have been left to suffer. We 
want the doctrine of the Falange to 
be applied in its entirety. Arriba 
Espana!” The doctrine referred to 
favors a regime similar to Mussolini's 
corporate state. 

After distributing their leaflets, 
the militants. who evidently repre: 
sented a small but tough hard-core 
segment of the Falange, then raised 
their right arms in the Fascist salute 
and sang the party anthem, Cara dl 
Sol (Face To The Sun), while stu- 
dents emerging from their classrooms 
crowded around. 

8. April 18, Falangist-monarchist 
antagonism flared up again, this time 
in Madrid’s exclusive Ateneo club. 
The occasion was a lecture by a vis 
iting Italian monarchist, Signor 
Roberto Cantalupo, entitled “The 
Need for a Return to Monarchy in 
Europe.” Falangists in the audience 
interrupted the talk with shouts of 
“Down with the King!” and Monar- 
chist supporters shouted back “Long 
live the King!” Don Rafael Sanche 
Mazas. a Falangist leader who wa 
seated on the stage with a select few. 
among them two cabinet ministers. # 
one point cried: “Long live the 
Falange.” and many people preset 
cheered. 

These manifestations of a quicker 
ing political under-current are some 
thing new in authoritarian Spain. 
They are not likely to endanger the 
country so long as Franco, now 62. 
is in the saddle. Nevertheless. thes 
add an tothe 
question: After Franco, what? 


ominous overtone 
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Skid Row Fires Arouse Chicago 


CHICAGO 

HREE MONTHS, four fires, 52 

deaths. This sort of arithmetic 
has forced city officials into a frantic 
search for some way of cleaning up 
and making safer the city’s transient 
hotels. The series of fatal blazes has 
reminded the city that it is still far 
from a solution to the problem of 
Skid Row, despite the existence of 
a special mayor’s committee on the 
problem. 

Chicago’s Skid Row lies just west 
of the Loop. Visitors to the city can 
walk outside the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad station, main de- 
parture-point for the West and a 
major terminus for suburban com- 
muters, and find themselves right in 
the middle of it. Strung out along 
West Madison Street in the shadow 
of the downtown skyscrapers is a 
tow of saloons, flea-bag hotels, cheap 
restaurants and hiring halls; strung 
out along the sidewalks are gangs of 
shabbily-dressed men-—itinerant  la- 
borers, pensioners. alcoholics and 
just plan bums—waiting for jobs, 
handouts, a drink or just waiting. 

In good weather they sit peace- 
fully enough on the curb; occasion- 
ally a brother, too overcome with the 
elects of joy-juice to negotiate far- 
ther, will decide to snooze on the 
‘treetcar tracks. The clanging of the 


bell and the vigorous expostulations 
of the motorman enliven an otherwise 


dull afternoon until the paddy-wagon 
arrives, 


If it’s not too cold or wet. many 
of them sleep in the streets. In bad 
Weather, there are various alterna- 
ves. If a man has money, he can 
bed down in a hotel. such as one of 
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those that burned down. Or he can 
go to one of the missions and pay for 
his food and shelter by listening to 
the sermon. On cold days, the lines 
form early before the missions; many 
are filled as soon as they open their 
doors. Failing this, the next step is 
to Monroe Street police station. 
Usually the desk sergeant refuses to 
accept any “boarders” before 10 
P.M. or so, after the bulk of the day’s 
paperwork has been completed: by 
this time. the temperature may have 
dropped close to zero. If a man can 
manage to get arrested, it’s up to 
police court in the morning and, 
with luck, 10 days or more in the 
House of Correction with hot meals 
and a warm cell to sleep in. When 
outside lodging is filled, an itinerant 
worker or bum can merely huddle 
by a jungle fire, hoping he doesn’t 
freeze to death or set a building on 
fire. 

Every large city has such a sec- 
tion, usually close to the center of 
town where its nuisance value as an 
eyesore is at its highest. It will grow 
up convenient to railroad stations 
and where industrial buildings have 
swallowed up old residential neigh- 
borhoods. Not all Skid Row residents 
are unemployable drifters. Many, like 
the migrant. railroad gandy dancers. 
are victims of technology. Others are 
uprooted farm laborers who drifted 
into town looking for other work: 
the number of self-styled “hill-billy 
bars” along Madison Street has in- 
creased greatly since the war. Still 
others are pensioners, unable to pay 
for better lodgings. And sprinkled 
among them. of course, are the down- 
and-outers, the bums, the petty—-and 


not so petty—thieves, the junkies, 
the whores and the alcoholics. 

Those who can afford it stay in one 
of the many transient hotels. City 
officials and the public have been 
horrified to discover that the “rooms” 
in these hotels consist largely of 
cubicles of corrugated iron with 
chicken-wire tops. When these hotels 
were first built, however, this type 
of construction was considered a 
definite improvement. In the old-style 
flop house, men were bedded down 
six and eight to a room and the 
overflow flopped in corridors and 
on stairs. 

This newer type of hotel supposed- 
ly was more healthy and less inviting 
to crime. The fact is that, lacking fire- 
proof construction and sprinkler sys- 
tems in many instances, they have 
become veritable crematoria. As must 
occur when fire breaks out in any 
densely populated building, deaths 
will be numerous. Added to the nor- 
mal problems of evacuation is the 
fact that many of the residents are 
so old they become lost and bewil- 
dered in the excitement and confu- 
sion, or are too drunk to find their 
way to safety. 

As a result, you have such disasters 
as the Barton Hotel fire, in which 29 
died on February 12. The first vic- 
tim, of course, is the wine-sodden 
smoker whose cigarette ignites his 
clothing when he falls asleep. If he 
just dies quietly, the other residents 
have a chance; if he awakens and 
dashes wildly through the halls in his 
agony, he can manage to set a good 
portion of the building aflame before 
he expires. 

After the latest fire killed 9 per- 





sons, the first thought for publica- 
tion of the city’s newly-elected 
Mayor, Richard J. Daley, was that 
the city should build non-profit lodg- 
ings for the declassed denizens of 
Skid Row. His second thoughts were 
for an amendment to the city build- 
ing code making sprinkler systems 
obligatory in hotels and for city 
licensing power over hotels and lodg- 
ing houses. 

This last power must be granted by 
the State Legislature, and Daley al- 
ready has presented quite a list of 
goodies he wants from Springfield. 
Daley. who is also Cook County Dem- 
ocratic chairman, has conferred sev- 
eral times with GOP Governor Wil- 


liam E. Stratton, in hopes that the 


two could reach some sort of entente 
cordiale. Politician Daley can whip 
together a sizeable bloc of votes in 
the state capitol. If he can horse- 
trade with politician Stratton, who 
faces an election next year, the Gov- 
ernor may find himself able to ap- 
pear before the voters with a solid 
legislative record for his first term 
and the Mayor may be able to bring 
his city something more than a re- 
port on the jibes and disinterest of 
the downstate-dominated Legislature. 

So far, things have not been going 
at all well. Voters last year approved 
a proposal to redistrict the state, and 
the legislative mill is grinding ex- 
ceedingly slow and fine as the Sena- 
tors and Representatives therein as- 


sembled try to figure out a way of 
complying more or less with the new 
law without doing any of their com. 
rades out of a job. This, of course. 
takes time. Meanwhile, Stratton’s 
program hangs fire, and it contains 
some mighty important parts—re. 
form of the state judicial system, 
reform of the revenue article in the 
State Constitution, and an ambitious 
program to construct a network of 
toll roads, to mention a few. 

The Governor wants action: the 
Mayor wants money. And the two have 
just concluded an agreement that will 
enable the city to raise an additional 
$31 million. Similar cooperation on 
other matters may work to the advan- 
tage of both the city and state. 


Massachusetts Crime Body Stymied 


Boston 

HY THE Massachusetts Leg- 

~ ... unabashedly hobbles 
its own crime investigating commis- 
sion has never been quite clear to the 
newspaper reading public. After a 
year and a half of probing, the com- 
mission bluntly told the Legislature 
that huge sums of money from 
gambling enterprises find their way 
into the hands of a relatively few per- 
giving 
power which is very detrimental to 
the welfare of the Commonwealth. 


sons, them “an _ insidious 


They are strong. They are clever. 
They are ruthless, and their poison- 
ous tentacles reach wide and deep. 
The people of the Commonwealth are 
wondering whether they or the 
forces of law and order are stronger.” 

At the very least. the commission 
said. it needed $150,000 more to 
bare and begin to destroy the bra- 
zenly operated crime network. Since 
no voice was raised publicly to ques- 
tion the commission’s judgment, the 
Massachusetts public can be excused 
for expecting rather swift legislative 
action. But the lawmakers parceled 
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By Courtney R. Sheldon 


out only $5,000 and said, in effect, 
that they would have to think a lot 
more before investing another $145,- 
000 in crime hunting. 

cynics immediately  sug- 
gested that the legislators’ enthusiasm 
was curbed by their own intimate 


Some 


knowledge of how organized crime 
works. For one thing, they know that 
criminal elements often buy their 
protection by supporting, indirectly 
but pointedly. some persons in or- 
ganized politics. They also know that 
some prominent politicians are mem- 
bers of law firms that occasionally 
handle court cases for known crimi- 
nals. Anthony Julian. United States 
District Attorney in Boston, flood- 
lighted the issue recently, declaring: 
“The gambling racket could not be 
carried on as extensively as it is 
and over a long period of time 
the connivance and 
collusion of some men who are pub- 
lic officials... .” 

The Legislature’s reluctance to 
show an appropriate interest in un- 
earthing organized crime has been 
apparent since the commission start- 


. without 


ed life in mid-1953 with an appropri: 
ation of $10,000. It pleaded for 
$50,000 in 1954 and was given only 
$10,000. It was so severely pinched 
that even $3,000 more looked good in 
December 1954 and it accepted that 
amount from the Governor’s emer 
gency fund. Some commission men 
bers have now reached the conclu: 
sion that unless the commission gels 
$150,000 this year it should turn in 
its gumshoes. 

Money isn’t the only problem that 
the Legislature can solve for the 
commission. Its composition has % 
riously hampered its operations of 
late. The commission is made up of 
appointees of the Governor and leg: 
islators named by fellow legislators 
For some time it went along in the 
tightlipped silence necessary for 
thorough investigation. One day ne 
too long ago, however, the commit 
sion awoke to find that the secré 
proceedings of its meetings We 
reaching the very people it lea 
wanted to hear them. Continuance of 
such leaks could destroy the commi* 
sion as quickly as lack of finances 
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but changing the commission’s mem- 
bership is a delicate task. 

It is traditional to appoint legis- 
lators to such study commissions and 
the practice has some merit. When 
the issues raised by the commissions 
come to the Legislature, there is al- 
ways someone present to debate on 


the floor and to follow a recommen- 
dation through legislative channels. 
The Legislature will not give -up this 
tradition without considerable out- 
side pressure, possibly the news- 
papers. 

Those intent on completing the 
probe are not entirely pessimistic. 


The story of the leaks is becoming 
more widely known, although thus 
far it has been only hinted at in the 
press. A first rate investigation into 
how the leaks occurred might be 
enough to cave in the State House 
dome and force the Legislature to 
take the crime menace seriously. 


Tidelands Plague Texas Conservatives 


By B icknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 

HE TIDELANDS issue has bobbed 
1. again to embarrass certain 
Texas Democrats who rode off in 
several directions at once with it in 
1952. Just as the political lineup ap- 
pears to be forming for next year’s 
national and Texas Gubernatorial 
elections, these Democratic leaders 
who backed Eisenhower in 1952 are 
having to explain why the tidelands 
issue hasn’t worked out as they had 
told voters it would three years ago. 

Texans were assured by Governor 
Shivers and Price Daniel, then run- 
ning for Senator, that the only way 
to save the “billion-dollar” tidelands 
for the state’s school children was to 
elect Eisenhower. The entire top 
echelon of the Texas Democratic 
party, including state chairman Wal- 
lace Savage, campaigned for the 
GOP. It appeared that their maneu- 
ver had been rewarded when the 
Republican Administration gave the 
tidelands back to the state. Not only 
did Texas get back the area up to the 
traditionally recognized  three-mile 
offshore limit, but for a while it 
seemed likely to grab off the mar- 
ginal coastal region all the way out 
to 10% miles, which Texas claimed 
to be its “historic” boundary. 

The first flaw in promises of bil- 
lions of dollars for Texas public 
schools came when the Fort Worth 
Star Telegram, a conservative daily. 
revealed a few months ago that the 
Federal Government had been get- 
tng more money for its oil leases 
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than the state. Shivers, Daniels and 
Savage had promised that the state 
could persuade the oil companies to 
pay higher fees. 

Now. according to the Texas Ob- 
server of Austin, an independent 
liberal political weekly, Texas Attor- 
ney General John Ben Shepperd has 
discovered that the Justice Depart- 
ment “is still determined to try to 
keep Texas from getting more than 
three miles offshore.” In 1952. Eisen- 
hower’s pledge to support state con- 
trol of the tidelands got him the 
Shivers-Daniel-Savage support after 
Adlai Stevenson refused to make a 
similar pledge. In last fall’s Texas 
Gubernatorial campaign. when Gov- 
ernor Shivers was pushed to the 
limit to win reelection. the issue 
came un again. But Senator Daniel 
said he hadn’t heard anything in 
Washington to indicate that the 
Eisenhower Administration was in- 
terested in the area inside the 1014- 
mile line. 

The present embarrassments come 
at a particularly bad time for Texas 
conservatives. For various reasons. 
they are hesitant to run Governor 
Shivers for a fourth term. and Sena- 
tor Daniel appears to be the only 
“safe” replacement. 

Texas conservatives are keeping an 
eye on next year’s Democratic na- 
tional convention. In view of last 
vear’s unexpected liberal strength, 
the conservative faction which con- 
trols the state party machinery wants 
to be certain that the delegation to 


Chicago will be in “sure” hands. To 
insure this, they feel it will be neces- 
sary for Senator Daniel to come 
home and run for Governor. 

Daniel backers, who want him to 
stay in the Senate, deny any such 
plans. But it is known that two or 
more public-relations firms have 
already been asked to “take over” the 
Daniel Gubernatorial campaign. 

Texas conservatives want to go to 
the Chicago convention with a dele- 
gation unanimous in opposing any 
revival of the party “loyalty pledge.” 
They are also confident that Mr. 
Stevenson will be the man to beat. 
And some of them want to “show 
the world” that there are other 
Democrats in Texas beside those who 
are friends of Sam Rayburn. 

Nevertheless, several Democrats 
who have been in the vanguard of 
Shivers backers turned up at the 
recent Washington dinner honoring 
Speaker Rayburn. And the split be- 
tween Shivers Democrats and the na- 
tional party organization is drawing 
increasing criticism among conser- 
vatives. 

It has been suggested that a rap- 
prochement between the Texas party 
and the national committee may be 
closer than realized. The traditional 
Texas Democrats, who had more in- 
fluence when they were on the inside 
looking out, have the money which 
the national party could use in the 
1956 campaign. “It shouldn’t be too 
hard to fit the principles to the 
realities,” one cynic has observed. 
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German Diplomats Under Hitler 


The Wilhelmstrasse. 
By Paul Seabury. 
California, 217 pp. $3.00. 


THE stupy of Nazism—not as a 
crime and sensation but as a social 
and political phenomenon—is at last 
beginning to yield a number of im- 
portant books. Of the many aspects 
that remain to be examined, the so- 
ciology of totalitarian bureaucracy 
and élite is among the most signifi- 
cant. The problem which Dr. Paul 
Seabury lucidly discusses in a well- 
written and well-documented volume 
is the German foreign service under 
Hitler: not the substantive aspects of 
diplomatic relations, but the status 
and behavior of the diplomats. 

Hitler deeply despised the diplo- 
mats. considering them (along with 
lawyers and teachers) to be vestiges 
of a moribund age. “calcified fools” 
whose values were bound to clash 
with the demands of his iconoclast 
revolution. Brown shirts and striped 
trousers did not mix. At the same 
time. their fundamentally anti-liberal 
outlook. their inertia. and their fa- 
cade of respectability were welcome 
to him in the initial era of Nazi 
weakness and consolidation. For this 
reason. for a number of years after 
1933. the Foreign Office was permit- 
ted to survive as a lonely island of 
partly non-Nazi conservatism in a sea 
of totalitarian change and terror. 

As the Cleichschaltung proceeded. 
however, the Wilhelmstrasse. too. was 
brought into line. Von Neurath was 
replaced by Ribbentrop, the cham- 
pagne dealer whom Count Berna- 
dotte once described as “of very 
modest mental stature and. moreover, 
rather ridiculous.” A number of dip- 
lomats with conscience and morals 
resigned or were cashiered. In the 
course of time, most members of the 
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Foreign Office—at home as well as 
abroad—joined the Nazi party, and 
replacements were henceforth pro- 
vided by the party and the SS. 

As Seabury properly points out, a 
variety of causes contributed to the 
progressive decline of the Foreign 
Office under Hitler. Among them was 
Hitler’s penchant for reserving key 
negotiations and decisions to him- 
self: the yes-man personality of Rib- 
bentrop, who was unable to score a 
victory in the bitter struggle among 
the self-styled diadochi of the Third 
Reich: and the inevitable loss of in- 
fluence by any foreign office in time 
of war. 

Yet there was more: In the Nazi 
version of Clausewitz’s maxim, the 
warlike expansion was to presage a 
which 


international 


revolution 
dispense with 


new, permanent 
would 
law. If the Reich was to dominate the 
New Europe and perhaps the world 
beyond, surely there was no further 
need for the diplomatic amenities 
customary in earlier years. 

In this sense, as in many others, 
the Nazi era contributed to the 
broader phenomenon of what Sea- 
bury—rather in unison with Harold 
Nicolson and the authors of The 
Diplomats—considers the vanishing 
species of the traditional diplomatist, 
who has become superfluous or im- 
possible in the modern world, in 
which crude doers replace the sly 
talkers, demagogy supplants ambas- 
sadorial finesse, and the envoy is in- 
creasingly reduced to an errand-boy 
without opportunity, information, or 
authority to negotiate on his own. 

As a case-study in the evanescence 
of the traditional diplomatist, The 


Wilhelmstrasse confirms rather than 
amplifies earlier views. More impor- 
tant, Professor Seabury finds quite 
correctly, the problems raised by 
party-Foreign Office relations under 
Hitler were unique to the Third 
Reich. While the same _ professional 
considerations as elsewhere contrib- 
uted to the decline of the diplomatic 
service as a self-sufficient bureauc- 
racy, the major distinguishing fea- 
tures, he emphasizes, were inherent 
in the Nazi state itself. 

There may be some conflict be- 
tween the author’s interesting at- 
tempt to refute Max Weber’s view 
of bureaucracy as an inevitably “ra- 
tionalizing” force (with an_ inertia 
but hardly a potential of opposition 
to authority), and his own judgment 
of the diplomatic bureaucracy under 
the Nazis. To attribute to Weber the 
notion that bureaucracy becomes “re- 
duced to a totally passive ‘instru- 
ment’ of political leadership” is to 
apply a generic, ideal and_ perhaps 
extreme concept to a specific conca- 
tenation of circumstances which it 
(not surprisingly) does not fit. At 
the same time, Dr. Seabury docu- 
ments extremely well—in what may 
be the most stimulating contribution 
of the book—the dual nature of the 
diplomats’ attitude toward Nazism. 

On the one hand, the men of the 
Wilhelmstrasse had their reserva 
tions, their criticism of principles 
and especially tactics (at times mut 
ed, at times outspoken), their clashes 
with party fanatics on a wide range 
of questions, from jurisdictional 
strife to the essence of diplomacy. 
(Some of these, such as the relations 
of the Foreign Office with the SS and 
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with the Propaganda Ministry, are 
worth exploring even further.) On 
the other hand were the diplomats’ 
compromises with Nazism, the intel- 
lectual constructs by which they jus- 
tified continued service as “duty to 
the fatherland,” or rationalized 
abuse by resort to administrative- 
formal categories rather than refer- 
ting to ethics and fundamentals. 

While amply and charitably ac- 
knowledging the special opinions and 
special positions of individuals, from 
Weizsacker down to various embassy 
aides abroad, Dr. Seabury disproves 
most convincingly the myth of the 
Wilhelmstrasse as a nest of active 
“resistance.” The Nazis did not need 
to destroy the career bureaucracy 
inherited from Weimar, since it ini- 
tially made no resistance to their 
claim to power and later permitted 
the transformation of the Foreign 
Office into a pliable instrument of 
Hitler’s policies. They “were not ex- 
terminated, they were converted.” 

By and large. the German diplo- 
mats (with some admirable excep- 
tions, like Ulrich von Hassell) were 
not the men to translate incipient re- 
sentment and hostility into overt ac- 
tion against “authority.” It is true 
that they were unable to continue 
operating unmolested. “The power 
of ‘experts’ within the tightly knit 
bureaucracy of the authoritarian 
state to influence and shape the poli- 
cies of their superiors according to 
their own judgment did not prove 
true in Nazi Germany.” 

If, at the same time, as a recent 
German study (Herbert von Borch’s 
Obrigkeit und Widerstand) seeks to 
show, bureaucracy is the perennially 
unique and safe mainstay against ar- 
bitrary and dictatorial Obrigkeit, un- 
der totalitarian conditions it is ap- 
parently unable to develop an esprit 
de corps, an élan. and a mystique of 
its own sufficient to propel it to ac- 
tion as a distinct social stratum. Dr. 
Seabury succeeds well in showing 
that, while as individuals some diplo- 
mats resisted and fought tyranny, as 
* group they proved to be an inert 
diplomatic corpse. 
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Search for ‘An Answer’ 


The Dignity of Man. 
By Russell W. Davenport. 
Harper. 338 pp. $4.00. 


THE ARGUMENT of the late Russell 
Davenport’s book may be summarized 
as follows: The typical American is 
lost in the deceptions of materialist 
optimism; the Communist can defeat 
this view by his total optimism; the 
way out is an understanding of the 
spiritual aspect of man’s dignity. 

Mr. Davenport was a distinguished 
example of the American version of 
the learned journalist. Though his 
general argument is not as unfamiliar 
as his publisher and the overenthu- 
siastic public figures cited on the 
jacket seem to think, it merits close 
and serious consideration. As a mat- 
ter of fact. it does have a specific 
coloration not common in our day: 
the interpretation of the Goethean 
tradition given by Rudolf Steiner. 
whose essence is seen by Davenport 
as anti-positivism and the limitless 
power of the human mind when it 
understands the “qualitative” side of 
life. 

Davenport is at his best in his 
negative passages, discussing Com- 
munism’s “philosophic rape” of the 
Western tradition, the apparently 
“irresistible” spread of Communist 
ideas, the “one-eyed and color-blind” 
world of quantitative abstraction. 
When he comes to the end of his 
warnings. however, he falters because 
he is not sure how far to press his 
argument to the “intelligent layman.” 

His difficulty lies in the area of 
the “spiritual reference.” Davenport 
correctly notes that all the secular 
leaders who make this reference 
nowadays “have something of fun- 
damental importance in mind, but 
the difficulty is to tell just what it 
is.” Sometimes they mean “Chris- 
tian”—which is ambiguous, Daven- 
port finds, and in any case “unac- 
ceptable” because there are “other 
paths to the spiritual.” (Among such 
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paths is Steiner’s anthroposophy. 
though Davenport does not say so 
here.) 

The author’s view of Christianity 
is that of an outsider who seems to 
think that Christians derive instruc- 
tion from “a simple reiteration of 
the Gospels, or of what the church 
says about them.” He declares: 
“Faith cannot be found by modern 
man in the simple reiteration of arti- 
handed down by 
‘authority.’ ” Not by modern man or 
any man: and no intelligent Chris- 
tian ever thought so. Since Daven- 


cles of belief 


port makes the central point of his 
argument the problem of the “ac- 
knowledgment and understanding of 
the divine.” one might have expected 
a more satisfactory discussion and 
criticism of the Christian solution as 
well as that of other existing reli- 
gions. 

Many readers will readily accept 
the author’s contentions that. as be- 
tween the individual and the social. 
faith and reason, empiricism and 
rationalism, the scientific and the 
intuitive. one of each pair has been 
slighted or misconceived. But since 
Davenport is reluctant to argue di- 
rectly his own Steinerian views, the 
reader is left puzzled as to what ex- 
actly the author means by the “spir- 
itual reference,” or, more broadly, 
what sort of “bold search for a new 
synthesis” he is advocating. The 
reader is urged to subscribe to a 
rather familiar-sounding manifesto, 
and may without much excitement do 
so, but he is not challenged by a 
closely-argued philosophical position. 
Unfortunately, this seems to be the 
result of a tactical decision to avoid 
being explicit enough to court the 
charge of being partisan or sectarian. 

Davenport seems sure that his 
book is closely connected with the 











struggle against Communism. No 


doubt many of the values he holds. 
if widely accepted, would strengthen 
us in that contest, but. beyond that, 
the claim is a fragile one. He is deep- 
ly impressed with the magnitude of 
the Communist ideological challenge. 
which is symbolized for him in an 
incident in 1945 when he asked a 
Russian officer what freedom was and 
received the reply: “Freedom is know- 
ing how to help the other fellow. It 
is brotherhood.” After nine years, 
the author is still surprised at this 
remark. How could a Russian say 
this, and what could he say in reply? 

The idea of “Dialectical Man” has 
overawed him. and he discusses it at 
length: to this, he asserts, we op- 
pose the idea of “Industrial Man”— 
an unhappy phrase in which he is 
really not much interested. He is de- 
pressed and alarmed by American 
inarticulateness: “We have complete- 
ly failed to make . . . clear” our feel- 
ing of responsibilities to humanity. 
The assumption appears to be that 
freedom is an idea which must some- 
how be sold to the world. after we 
have first put it into the garb of a 
“bold new synthesis.” 

Here is where I should offer the 
only fundamental criticism of the 
book. I cannot accept anthroposophy. 
but Davenport does not ask me to do 
so: I should boggle at many of his 
formulations, but they are not central 
to his thesis. But his implied strategy 
of psychological warfare presup- 
poses a view of history which goes 
no further (in this book) than the 
national issue: “Americans.” “Rus- 
sians,” “British” do and think things 
as units. 

In dealing with America, as with 
the Soviet Union, he confuses the 
problems of the attitudes of the pop- 
ular mind and the intellectual elite. 
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He somehow speaks as if the major- 
ity of Americans were implicated in 
the intellectual predicament created 
by the consciousness of involvement 
in evil on the part of the philosophi- 
cal optimist. I am sure he really 
knows that the predicament is not so 
widely diffused, as he knows that the 
“idea of Industrial Man” is foreign 
to very many Americans and that the 
American ideal is neither primarily 
technological nor crudely optimistic. 
He is using a form of shorthand, of 
course, but it disturbs his analysis. 
The guilt he seeks to assess is too 
indiscriminately spread: the problem 
of retribution is thus made impos- 
sibly vast. 

Communism has indeed spread 
among intellectuals everywhere due 
in part (but not entirely-—factors of 
power and personality ought to be 
remembered) to the intellectually 
grinding and flattening impact of its 
doctrines. If this were the full story 
of how it got power, it would indeed 
be unequivocally true that the “real 
issue .. . is not military at all. It is 
philosophical.” Davenport is quite 
right to find that a decisive element 
in Communist conquest has been 
ideological attraction, but that is not 
the same as saying that it is only in 
the intellectual realm that its spread 
can be fought. Given the prevailing 
views of the educated youth of Asia. 
at least. this proposition almost 
amounts to a counsel of despair. This 
does not make it false. but it is false 
nonetheless. 

What Wendell Willkie—whom Da- 
venport deeply admired—called a 
great “reservoir” of good will. or 
what someone else might call the 
sturdy attachment to human values to 
be found in many ordinary people 
everywhere, makes “selling freedom” 
not as stupefying a task as it seems to 
the author. American intellectuals 
can. if they will, speak to the man in 
the street abroad. or can help defend 
him by military, political or eco- 
nomic means, and can even attempt 
to speak to the foreign intellectual. 
But the American intellectual ought 
to desist from using the word “we” to 





mean the bulk of the American peo. 
ple. As regards, for example, the 
“betrayals”’ of the postwar agree. 
ments, to say “we are all implicated 
in them” may be good sermonizing, 
but is historically not quite accurate, 
The phrase, “we have failed . . .” 
too often really means (and Daven. 
port in this respect offends much less 
than many others): You people are 
failing because you aren’t listening 
to people like me. 

It is just possible that all the ma- 
jor ends Davenport seeks for Amer. 
ica—perhaps even including victory 
over Communism—would be gained, 
not primarily by a “bold search for 
a new synthesis,” but by an earnest 
self-examination by those of us Ameri- 
can intellectuals who are left now 
that Roosevelt and Willkie. Hopkins 
and Davenport are gone. Cold winds 
blow in from the decade-old disillu- 
sionment with the faith of the Left; 
the two-century-old apostasy from 
the faith of the Church is too habitual 
and sacrosanct to renounce, Faith of 
any kind. and with it the will to resist 
the enemy. is feeble and constricted 
by old memories and new bitterness. 

Davenport asks us to come and 
reason together, admitting that “we 
live in the darkness of quantitative 
research, knowing all the while that 
we are really the children of light.” 
that freedom alone insures epistemo- 
logical success, that faith and knowl- 
edge are complementary. Our diver- 
sity can go on proving, not the tri- 
umph of some repulsive “Industrial 
Man,” but the dignity of all men. 

Of all the author’s brilliant phrases 
I like best this simple one: “Democ- 
racy is a method of accounting for 
everyone, through the little work of 
many hands, the little loves of many 
hearts. the little lights of many 
minds.” This aspect of democracy 
will not win the ideological battle to 
which Davenport summons us, but 
our intellectuals may carry it through 
if only they regain the necessary con 
tact with and sensitivity to democ- 
racy in this sense, as a preliminary 
to serious and profound reflection 
its meaning. 
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Is Free Trade Outdated? 


The Revolution in World Trade. 
By Samuel Lubell. 
Harper. 143 pp. $2.50. 


WitH ALL the ringing conviction 
of a new convert, Mr. Lubell has 
written a long editorial pamphlet 
against the idea that free trade would 
be a panacea for the world’s eco- 
nomic troubles. No one—as far as I 
know—has recently argued that it 
might be. In fact, any notion to in- 
crease a particular tariff rate—or a 
specific quota scheme, or any other 
proposal to promote trade by killing 
itis much more likely to find poli- 
tical support, among Democrats as 
well as Republicans. But Mr. Lubell 
says that he has “written largely in 
protest against the huckstering which 
has sought to ‘sell’ the American 
public the deceptive illusion that the 
world’s economic problems can be 
remedied by lowering U. S. tariffs 
and lifting the trade ‘restrictions’ of 
other nations.” 

It is. of course, true that there is 
a tendency abroad to assign too 
much importance to the U. S. tariff. 
It has become—in Bernard M. Ba- 
tuch’s words—“an excuse for blam- 
ing their troubles on the United 
States, and by feeling sorry for them- 
wlves, to overlook what they must 
do on their own.” In the United 
States, however, the need for a pol- 
icy that cries out for recognition of 
the essential “oneness” of economic, 
political and strategic interests can- 
not even be formulated in a legisla- 
ture that is dominated by a general- 
wed distrust of any negotiation with 
foreigners and by a nineteenth-cen- 
tury “protectionist” mentality. 

Mr. Lubell himself is occasionally 
aware of the conflict. He tells his 
teaders quite realistically that eco- 
tomic nationalism is not simply the 
wit of blindness to the facts of 
World interdependence but that it is 
in fact a revolt against such inter- 
dependence, and that our age “lacks 
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the means for matching up its politi- 
cal and economic needs.” The need 
for world political instrumentalities 
is further stressed in the statement 
that our problems “can be solved 
only in a frame of globe-encircling 
action; yet all the important push- 
buttons of power are wired to na- 
tional governments.” 

But when Mr. Lubell sums up 
his unprincipled, pragmatic revolt 
against the mere idea of “any single 
formula or principle” that might be 
laid down “as the rule to be followed 
everywhere in the world,” he quotes 
with approval Senator Eugene D. 
Milliken’s statement in his dissent to 
the Randall Report that “we must 
keep ourselves free in all directions, 
at all times, to do whatever may be 
necessary in particular cases to pro- 
mote our domestic and international 
security.” 

This is, of course, the road to 
chaos and to international anarchy. 
To Senator Milliken—who is clear 
about his old-time tariff preferences 
—it is the road to opposition to the 





mildest type of international eco- 
nomic coordination. But Mr. Lubell 
—who is praised for his “realism” 
in Mr. Baruch’s foreword—should 
have understood that, if there are to 
be “world push-buttons of power” 
to integrate the economic, political 
and strategic factors in a realistic 
policy for strength for reconstruc- 
tion, the Millikens, with their pas- 
sionate concern for national freedom 
in all directions, are the personifica- 
tion of the ideas that must be firmly 
and thoroughly uprooted if free so- 
ciety is to have a fighting chance to 
endure. 

Mr. Lubell has written some inter- 
esting pages about special topics— 
such as the folly of blaming the U. S. 
tariff for Britain’s postwar “dollar 
shortage.” and the economic absurd- 
ity of the tendency of British politi- 
cians to feature promises of “secur- 
ity” in an economy that is precari- 
ously and unavoidably dependent on 
world trade. On balance. however, 
this is not a volume on the “revolu- 
tion in world trade.” It is merely 
another symptom of the difficult re- 
orientation of the American public 
—and of its ablest publicists—to a 
historic position in which our tradi- 
tional ideas of national sovereignty 
and separation of powers lag behind 
the strategic imperatives of our posi- 
tion in world-power rivalry. 
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‘On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


Thieves’ Carnival. By Jean Anouilh. 
Adapted by Lucienne Hill. Directed by 
Warren Enters. Presented by Proscenium 
Productions. At the Cherry Lane Theater. 

Teach Me How to Cry. By Patricia 
Joudry. Directed by Robert Hartung. Pre- 
sented by LPS Productions. At the Thea- 
ter de Lys. 

Ankles Aweigh. Book by Guy Bolton and 
Eddie Davis. Music by Sammy Fain. Lyrics 
by Dan Shapiro. Presented by Howard 
Hoyt, Reginald Hammerstein and Fred A. 
Finklehoffe. At the Hellinger Theater. 

Phoenix °55. Sketches by Ira Wallach. 
Music by David Baker. Lyrics by David 
Craig. Presented by T. Edward Hambleton 
and Norris Houghton. At the Phoenix 
Theater. 

Three For Tonight. Staged by Gower 
Champion. Presented by Paul Gregory. At 
the Plymouth Theater. 

All In One. Presented by Charles Bow- 
den and Richard Barr. At the Playhouse. 


INCE bOTH my own Critics’ Circle 
S and the Pulitzer Committee have 
set me in the tiny, however vehement, 
minority, I shall continue recording 
my variant votes on the current 
plays. One of the younger members 
of the Drama Critics’ Circle, when 
we were voting for the best play, 
suggested that, instead of responding 
to a rollcall, we set down our choices 
in writing, lest some of us change our 
minds as we see how the wind is 
blowing. He is not yet acquainted 
with the adamantine nerve of critics. 
In the consideration of new plays as 
they arrive, however, such a butter- 
ine reversal would be denied me: for, 
over my WEVD program, at 11:25 
on opening nights, my voice is the 
first to utter judgment. I must there- 


fore continue my lonely verdicts. 

It is nevertheless a pleasure to ob- 
serve the occasional concurrence of 
my fellow-critics. On 


the air, I 






By Joseph T. Shipley 


Minority Report 
At Season's End 


urged all and sundry to go down to 
the Village to see Thieves’ Carnival, 
a delightful mixture of fantasy and 
frolic, consummately conceived and 
deftly executed. My colleagues voted 
it the best foreign play of the year. 
There was also general accord as to 
the merits of Teach Me How to Cry, 
a sincere study of adolescence, nei- 
ther condescending nor sentimental. 
nor yet violent in the new delinquent 
vogue, but honestly searching, poig- 
nant, and sound. 

On the red side of the ledger. my 
colleagues also agreed with me that 
Ankles Aweigh is less than a merry 
musical. Its routine dances, its banal 
décor, switching from Italy to Africa 
in vain search of color and fire, its 
jokes and business borrowed from 
old burlesque, grow duller as the eve- 
ning extends. The columnists, per- 
haps out of nostalgia for the bawdy 
but busy pre-strip-tease burlesque. 
praised the musical, and. by quoting 
columnists instead of critics, the pro- 
ducers have pumped up a measure 
of excitement and controversy. Per- 
haps the “tired business man” and 
his girlfriend will be moved. 

With these among recent plays. 
critical agreement stops. Again in the 
minority. I feel that Phoenix *55 fol- 
lows its revue pattern rather humor- 
lessly. Its skits take as their spring- 
board statistics as to the earnings. 
activities. and interests of the “mid- 
dle-class American,” but they make 
this vague average a rather silly fel- 
low. It is not the reductio ad ab- 
surdum that was hoped for, but just 
plain absurd, to show a do-it-yourself 
fan cutting out his own appendix; 
he completes the job and starts to 











walk away, only to find that he has 
sewed his how-to-do-it book inside, 

I want to mention the visit to the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, un. 
attended by most of my colleagues, 
of the National Ballet of Canada 
from Toronto. Devotion and disci. 
pline gives this young group grace 
and design. Especially effective was 
the nightclub swirl in Antony Tudor’ 
Offenbach in the Underworld; esp. 
cially promising were Lois Smith and 
David Adams. who should some day 
have goodly place among our bes, 

Two groups of triple offerings | 
found unjustified. In Three For To. 
night, the voice of Harry Belafonte 
is pleasant enough, with Marge 
Champion graceful and Gower Chan. 
pion charming in their dances; but 
they proffer no more than can be 
secured with a routine turn of a TV 
dial. All In One presents three pieces 
joined only by the fact that together 
they fill an evening. The first num- 
ber, Leonard Bernstein’s musical 
Trouble in Tahiti, has so little excuse 
for being that in one scene the music 
dies and the characters just talk; this 
strips the disguise of good singing 
voices from the banality of the dis 
course of the husband and wife who 
can’t make a go of it. Second is Paul 
Draper, the one person who gives 
concerts of tap dance; but all his 
material has been around too long. 
The piéce de résistance of the eve 
ning, Tennessee Williams’s 27 Wag- 
ons Full of Cotton, proved easier to 
take than his full-length plays of 
degradation and decay in the South 
—perhaps because there is less of 
it. In its brevity, it presents the 
irony of a man profiting from his 
arson—he has burnt down the big 
cotton gin, so that the Company has 
to hire his—while the victim, the 
Company manager, takes vengeance 
through the hide of the man’s wile 
In the acting of Maureen Stapleton. 
one feels an urge of pity for the halt 
reluctant slattern, though the ge 
eral distaste evoked by Williams # 
never far away. Is it Nature, or the 
mirror he holds up to it, that is al 
dirty and cracked? 


The New Lead 
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DEAR EDITOR 





INDONESIA 

I especially appreciated Sal Tas’s “Indonesia 
in Peril” [NL, March 28] and Hasan Muham- 
mad Tiro’s “The Red Threat in Indonesia” 
(NL, April 11]—though I naturally was not 
happy over the news they contained. 

If Tiro or Tas could suggest more specific 
ways in which we readers might have some 








effect on that situation, I’m sure that others like 
myself would be pleased to know them. 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. RussEL RHYNE 


THEATER 


Joseph T. Shipley’s theater reviews make up 
for me one of the most attractive features of 
Tut New Leaver. In his review of Inherit the 
Vind (NL, May 2], however, I noted that he, 
along with other reviewers, described Clarence 
Darrow as the American Civil Liberties Union’s 
choice of lawyers to argue against Bryan. Ac- 
cording to a New Yorker story about Roger 
Baldwin a couple of years ago, Darrow forced 
his way into the job. 

Baldwin, the ACLU’s founder and director 
for 30 years, feared that a bout between Darrow 
and Bryan would become (as it did)a circus 
and thereby obscure the real issue, freedom of 
teaching. Baldwin’s choice had been Arthur 
Garfield Hays, who would have handled the case 
on a purely Constitutional level. When Darrow 
volunteered, Baldwin said the Union could not 
even pay his expenses. Darrow said that was all 
right, too. Apparently he was just itching to get 
into the ring with the silver-tongued champion 
of medieval darkness. 

It’s too bad Baldwin gave in; things might 
have been different. I don’t know, but it could 
be that fundamentalist jury would have acquitted 
teacher Scopes if they had been faced squarely 
with the Constitution instead of a vitriolic 
assailant of their beliefs. At least, a serious 
contribution would have been made toward the 
establishment of freedom to think and freedom 
to teach. 

Regarding the science vs. religion controversy, 
| understand that Darwin’s Origin of Species 
a subject of debate among scientists now 


and, of course, several later theories about man’s 
; gin have been discredited or never fully 
| ‘cepted. At the same time, the neo-orthodox 


view of Biblical truth has emerged to domi- 
hance in theology and much undergraduate 
Bible teaching. This is the view that the Bible 
18 absolute and divinely inspired in setting 
orth man’s moral relationship with his Creator 
and fellow creatures, that the pursuit of scien- 
j tific truth as carried on in either the ancient 
ot modern world was never a concern of the 

p "Titers of Scripture. 
A playwright should never put himself in the 


May 23, 1955 


THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


position of even setting forth these matters, 
much less resolving them. Or should he? The 
wider perspective I want to find in this play is 
one of theater plus 30 years in a literate society 
since the event took place. An affirmation that 
the truth is bigger than both sides put together 
and that neither side may quell the opposition 
without limiting its own chances to get at the 
truth. Because freedom is the mantle of dignity 
without which none of us can think, communi- 
cate or worship in the highest sense, it is the 
lawyer’s duty to protect any individual or in- 
stitution from whom that mantle is being torn. 
And for no other reason. 

It seems to me hard, though not entirely 
impossible, to say this by staging the “Monkey 
Trial.” 


Roanoke, Va. EvizABeTH Linpsay NEILL 


SOCIALISM 


I really enjoyed reading Sidney Hook’s article 
“Marx in Limbo” [NL, May 2]. Indeed, it is 
the first time in a very long time that you have 
printed such a sensible piece on socialism. 

I particularly liked the way Professor Hook 
dealt with the Communists, and the simple lan- 
guage he used to differentiate between Com- 
munism and socialism. I hope that many so- 
called liberals will read this article; it may 
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to mention it because the Commies also re- 
member the first of May. 
Brooklyn JuLius GERBER 

In the March 21 and 28 New LEapeErR, you 
have two articles by Richard Lowenthal, a 
German Socialist, who discusses the so-called 
new approach of 
Socialists. 

First of all, the words and “so- 
are mutually exclusive and cannot exist 
together. A democratic cannot be a 
socialist society because under a socialist society 
all competition is eliminated and there are no 
political parties, as such, that compete with each 
other, and there is 
compete in the production of goods. 

If what Mr. Lowenthal 
apparent that the Socialists are now attempting 
gradually to take over production by insisting 


the so-called democratic 
“democratic” 
cialist” 
society 


no private enterprise to 


says is true, it is 


upon the participation in industrial manage- 
ment of the working man. That in itself would 
negative the free-enterprise system in that man- 
agement would no longer be able to make its 
own decisions without consulting its working 
men. It would destroy the very heart of demo- 
cratic capitalism, which is purely a system of 
private enterprise depending upon the free 
market and the laws of supply and demand. 
If the working man is given equal powers of 
decision in production with management, there 
cannot be a free market and there cannot be 
competition between industries; the next logical 
step would be unity of the working man and 
management for complete public ownership of 
all of production, 
socialism. Under pure socialism there cannot 
be true personal freedom, because true personal 


think 


freely and talk freely but also to buy and sell 


which, of course, is pure 


freedom implies freedom not only to 


freely and to own property freely. 
Portland. Ore. NICHOLAS GRANET 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ano FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Leges 
$5.75; Mes. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Leges $3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 

ineluding tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


SOth STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 
len a hin a lin Min Mi Mn Ln Mn Ln Mn Ln Mn Mn Ln LL Ln Mn Ln. hd 


—Chapman, News 
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KENNETH MORE 
The comedy hit of Genevieve’ and Doctor in the House” 


wth JOAN COLLINS :. 


The Advertiunres 


A George Minter Production releas 4 Of- 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 
NOW PLAYING 
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TRANS-LUX © 57th St. at 6th Av 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation 


GLENN FORD - 





Rockefeller Center 


“INTERRUPTED MELODY" 


in CinemaScope and Color starring 


ELEANOR PARKER 


with ROGER MOORE e CECIL KELLAWAY 


Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT e Produced by JACK CUMMINGS 


e An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: ''RHYTHMS and ROMANCE''—Gala new revue produced 


by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, 
Ensemble . 


Corps de Ballet, Choral 
. Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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DEBORAH KERR 
VAN JOHNSON 
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AT NEVINS 9350 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are req d when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tue New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
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PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST Find! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—-FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ot 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 64 St. New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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It’s actually easy to save money— when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


A bullet sang 
through her sleeve 





FTER THE BATTLE of Spotsylvania, she 
A wrote, “I have cooked ten dozen eggs, 
made cracker toast, blanc mange, milk 
punch, arrow-root, washed hands and faces, 
put ice on hot heads, written six soldiers’ 
letters home, stood beside three death 
beds ... It has been a long day .. .” 


But no longer than the day at Antietam, 
where as Blue and Gray fought to the death, 
a bullet sang through her sleeve and killed 
the wounded soldier she was caring for. 


Or Fredericksburg, where a shell frag- 
ment tore her clothing but could not frighten 
her from working while the battle raged. 


It is not surprising that this slender deter- 
mined woman later founded the American 
Red Cross almost singlehanded. For Clara 
Barton had become an artist and expert at 
meeting grim disaster. 


Like Clara Barton, today’s Americans still 
meet trouble with skill and resolution. For 
qualities that made her great still live in the 
American people. And the fact that these 
people are the real guarantee standing he- 
hind our country’s Savings Bonds tells you 
why U.S. Savings Bonds rank among the 
world’s finest investments. 


Why not join the millions of your fellow 
citizens who are now guarding their futures 
—and their country’s—by investing in, and 
holding, U.S. Savings Bonds? Start today! 


Safe as America—— US. Savings Bonds 


The l'. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by The People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Councit and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





MUSIC OVER THE POCONOS 


* ANNUAL * 


Jamunent Chamber Music Fostwal 


Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 


i 


THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 23 — 9:00 P.M. . 
String Quartet, Opus 74, No. 3 "The "Rider" ; ‘ ; : ; : : : : : . HAYDON 
String Quartet, No. 6. . : ‘ ‘ : : : : ‘ : . VILLA-LOBOS 
Piano Quintet in A, Opus 8! . : ; : ‘ ° ° ° . , . DVORAK 
with MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist 


FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 24— 9:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in E Flat . : ; : ‘ ‘ : . : x : . DITTERSDORF 
Tamiment Award Quartet for 1955 . : : . f ; . : ; = ‘TO BE ANNOUNCED 
Septet, Opus 20 . : ; , : . . ; " ‘ ; ; BEETHOVEN 


with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinet-—SOL SCHOENBACH, Bassoon— 
WARD FEARN, French Horn—WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... . JUNE 25 — 2:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in B flat, ‘The Hunt" : ; ; ‘ : S ‘ : : . MOZART 
String Quartet in D minor, “Death and the Maiden" ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; . ; . . SCHUBERT 


SATURDAY EVENING ... JUNE 25— 9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
SAM MORGENSTERN, Conductor 
Suite in A : ‘ ‘ ‘5 ‘ R A : : 5 . : : , SCARLATTI 
Concert Pieces for Cello ‘ : , . ; ‘ , E : 5 : i 5 COUPERIN 
ORLANDO COLE, Soloist 
Concerto in D minor for two Violins . ‘ j ‘ . J. S. BACH 
JASCHA BRODSKY and ENRIQUE SERRATOS, "Soloists 
La Oracion del Torero . r ‘ : : . TURINO 
Overture on Jewish Themes . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 5 : i : .  PROKOVIEFF 
Introduction and Allegro . : ; : : : ; 4 : ‘ , : : F : ELGAR 


SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 26—11:00 A.M. 


String Quartet in D, Opus I! . : ; . . : : , : TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Quartet for Piano and Strings in G minor, Op us 25 : . : ; F : . BRAHMS 
with VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist 


A cultural project sponsored by ... TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information. 
TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET © © © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © © © Algonquin 5-7333 
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